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The Woman’s Journal. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





SPARROWS. 








Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter, and fitter, and fold their wings. 
Maybe they think, that for them and their sires 
Stretched always, on purpose, those wonderful 
strings; 
And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 
Did plan for the birds among other things. 


Little birds sit on the slender lines, 

And the news of the world runs under their feet: 
How value rises and now declines, 

How kings with their armies in battle meet; 
And all the while, ’mid the soundless signs, 

They chirp their small gossipings, foolish and sweet. 


Little things light on the lines of our lives— 
Hopes and joys and acts of to-day; 

And we think that tor these the Lord contrives, 
Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say; 

Yet from end to end His meaning arrives, 
And His word runs underneath all the way. 


Is life only wires and lightning, then, 

Apart from that which about it clings? 
Are the thoughts and the works and the prayers of 

men 

Only sparrows that light on God’s telegraph strings— 
Holding a moment and gone again? 

Nay ; Ie planned for the birds with the larger things, 

—Evangelist. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dr. Holmes wrote a paper in the Atlan- 
tic, a year or so ago, about the demands 
made on literary men, as they grow older, 
by those who send them letters of request 
or inquiry. I sometimes thiok that this 
may really be one cause why the working 
force of such men seems often rapidly to 
diminish, after maturity; because it is 
used up by these demands. Sometimes a 
single day happens to bring me, for in- 
stance, letters that would occupy the full 
working time of that day in answering 
their demands; and if every day were 
taken up in this way, though it might be 
usefully spent, where would be the time 
for literature? Alexander von Humboldt 
in his old age lamented that nearly his 
whole time was given up to a burdensome 
correspondence which gave him absolute- 
ly no pleasure. 

Up to a certain point, the experience is 
pleasant enough, brings some knowledge, 
some new acquaintances and occasionally 
some amusement. Correspondence about 
an author’s own books is always in order, 
and every writer gets his most valued 
praise and usually his best criticism in 
that way. If people only knew what 
pleasure such private expressions give to 
authors, they would never repress the im- 
pulse to send them. It is the letters that 
make demands that are exhausting. I 
have had within a few days from strangers 
the following letters: (1) A request to 
write (for money) a lecture for a young 
lady to deliver—she having to support a 
widowed mother, being considered a good 
elocutionist and ‘“‘hating to write.” (2) 
An inquiry on what grounds people object 
to the coming of the Chiuese to this coun- 
try. (3) A request to know why, in my 
opinion, Irish Americans show a tendency 
to pulmonary disease, and what is the 
remedy? (4) A manuscript from Califor- 
nia, with a request to use my influence to 
get it published. (5) A letter from Cana- 
da asking as to the probable future of the 
art of etching—an art of which I know 
about as much as of Chinese metaphysics. 
(6) An inquiry as to the name of the one 
man who threw the electoral vote in op- 
position to the re-election of Monroe. 
These, with very likely others which I 
forget, came in addition to applications for 
documents, requests for autographs of 
men and women, and letters about peo- 
Ple’s sons in college or daughters in the 
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‘“Annex.”’ And no doubt there are other 
literary men—the Rev. E. E. Hale, for in- 
stance — whose correspondence is very 
much more multifarious than that here de- 
scribed. And when one considers how 
easily one may over-work himself, espe- 
cially after youth is passed, by his own 
personal literary enterprises, it is evident 
that this incessant outside demand must 
work in the same direction. 

In the above instances the questions ask- 
ed were in themselves sensible enough, 
though they may sometimes have been 
misdirected. But there are other letters 
still less satisfactory. Nothing so detracts 
from one’s faith in the common-sense of 
his fellow-men as the manner in which peo- 
ple take a roundabout way and put them- 
selves and others to inconvenience rather 
than employ some much easicr mode of 
getting information. Notice for instance 
the questions put under the head of ‘*Notes 
and Queries” in any newspaper. They 
could often be answered by inquiring at 
the postoflice or the public library or any 
bookstore. Some New Yorker wrote the 
other day to the New York Critic to ask 
where he could get any information as to 
the biography of three well-known Amer- 
ican literary men, whom he named. He 
had only to go into any bookstore in his 
own city and look into an encyclopedia to 
find abundant particulars about all three; 
and moreover one of these was his own 
townsman und one of the most conspicuous 
men visible on the street—being Richard 
Grant White—but, he could think of no 
way to find out about him but to write to 
a newspaper. A week or two ago I hada 
letter from a gentleman for whom I have 
the greatest regard, asking me the birth, 
death and parentage of an eminent scholar 
of our time. My correspondent is himself 
a scholarly man, and a man of leisure; he 
lives within five minutes walk of the Athen- 
eum Library, the Public Library and our 
admirable State Library, always open to 
the public. Each of these libraries has pro- 
bably three or four different biographies of 
the person in question ; and every encyclo- 
pedia includes him. Yet my correspon- 
dent found it easier to write to some one 
in an adjoining town for the information 
than to stop, in his daily walk, at a library, 
and look into a book. Nor is there any- 
thing so very strange about this; I some- 
times find that I have done the very same 
thing myself; that is,have put my kind and 
omniscient neighbors Mr. Justin Winsor or 
Mr. Charles Deane to the trouble of an- 
swering some historical question which 
might have been answered from the book- 
shelf close by. ‘The moral is that we are 
alLof us inclined tocompliment other peo- 
ple by asking them to do for us much that 
we might do for ourselves. Yet after all, 
no one should grudge a fair share of his 
time to others, and but for all these ** Notes 
and Queries” I for one should have missed, 
on the whole, an amount of pleasure that 
outweighs the annoyance. T. W. H. 
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ANOTHER RAWLINS LADY TESTIFIES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Seeing your invitation to any lady of 
Wyoming to answer Mrs. Coggswell’s let- 
ter published in the Boston Gazette, I re- 
ply to the best of my knowledge. 

I have lived in Wyoming as long as Mrs. 
Coggswell, but fail to look at the subject 
as she does, and will take up the topics in 
the order she has given them. 

1. Mrs. Coggswell says that the man 
who has a wife controls two votes. That 
is a very broad assertion to make, and 
from my Own experience is untrue. My 
husband has never told me for whom to 
vote, nor in any way tried to influence me 
in regard to my vote. He says the hard- 
est thing he ever tried to find out was how 
awoman voted. Granting that a woman is 
emotional—cannot and does not she have 
principle and know what is right? The 
majority of women of Wyoming have too 
much principle to be governed by hus- 
bands or fathers, if they do not think their 
friends are right. I know many ladies 
whose politics differ from their husbands’, 
and they vote differently. 

2. She says she has known many bitter 
feelings to be engendered because one 
woman did not vote for another’s hus- 
band. I have failed to see such a case. I 
never tell my neighbors whom I vote for. I 
wonder if she never heard or knew of any 
difference existing between the gentlemen 
in regard to politics. 

3. Mrs. Coggswell thinks women regard 
voting as a bore. I admit that many 
would rather not vote. We find many 
men also who do not vote. But I think 
the majority would rather vote. The priv- 








ilege was gained easily; we always appre- 
ciate what is difficult to secure. 

4. She says she only votes to kill a Dem- 
ocratic vote. I hope she is the only one 
who votes for that reason. I am a Repub- 
lican, but I always vote for the man who 
I think can fill the office the best for the 
people and county. 

5. She says no women pay taxes. She 
is very much mistaken. From this, people 
East would think that Wyoming has a poor 
class of women. I pay taxes every year, 
and a number of my friends do. I kuow 
one lady who has $13,000 of her own. 

6. Mrs. Coggswell says, ‘Our popula- 
tion is composed mainly of foreigners.” 
They are not inthe majority. She thinks 
they do not understand our politics. I 
wonder how many men do. One advan- 
tage is gained by the voting even of an 
ignorant woman, viz.: her vote cannot be 
bonght by a drink of whiskey. I find by 
talking to foreign women that they are 
better informed in regard to .woman’s 
rights than you would suppose. A wom- 
an has as much right in the primaries as 
men. She has not attended them yet. It 
takes time for a woman to accept new po- 
sitions. But the day is not far distant 
when she will. Do the majority of our 
voting men attend the primaries? no; not 
one in ten. 

7. She says the candidates make them- 
selves very agreeable to the ladies. ‘That 
is all true; we would not have them other- 
wise. Do not the men do so by each 
other? Ladies must expect such treat- 
ment (it is not very bad to endure) for 
some years to come. You cannot expect 
that our politics are wholly free from cor- 
ruption because ladies have voted for a 
few years. but their influence is felt, and 
will be, more and more. You cannot 
find as quiet a voting-place in the East as 
with us. Our saloons are closed from 9 
A. M.to6 P. M. No liquor is sold, and 
you will see fewer intoxicated men that 
day than I ever saw East. This is one of 
the effects of women voting; many more 
will follow. 

8. Mrs. Coggswell savs that not two 
women in the territory would vote contra- 
ry to their husbands. Now this would 
lead one to think that our ladies were 
idiots and our men were very arbitrary, 
which is not true. Western men are very 
liberal in their views, and are very much 
so in regard to woman’s rights. 

Our County Superintendent of Schools 
is a lady. She is a Democrat, and her 
husband a Republican. I know they have 
no differences in regard to politics. I 
think I am safe in saying he voted for her. 

I am sorry Mrs. Coggswell’s letter has 
had a detrimental influence on your Legis- 
lature, because it is not the voice of our 
people. When such men as Judge King- 
man and the Governors of Wyoming ap- 
prove of anything, you may know it is a 
success. 

Mrs. F, ApsLeY HOUGHTON. 

Rawlins, Wyoming Ter., May 23, 1884. 
0-9-9 — 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY ITEMS. 


The grand jury venire being exhausted 
and the panel not filled, Judge Wingard 
turned to Sheriff Thompson and ordered 
that official ‘to bring into court three well- 
tried and true citizens of Walla Walla or 
Franklin Counties, and if you can’t get 
good and reliable men, get good and relia- 
ble women. I would much rather have a 
good woman on the jury than the average 
juryman picked up on a special venire. 
We have been hampered with too many 
scrubby jurymen.” Judge Wingard’s sen- 
sible remarks caused a ripple of excite- 
ment in the court-room. ‘Three well- 
tried and true men” were found, however, 
and another term will pass ere a lady will 
have to serve as a grand juror.— Walla 
Walla (W. T.) Union. 

Miss Lelia J. Robinson’s appearance in 
Walla Walla was thus mentioned by the 
Union: “Quite a stir occurred in the court- 
room yesterday when a fine-looking lady 
stepped inside of the bar and took her seat 
among the attorneys. An acquaintance 
introduced the lady as Miss Robinson, a 
practicing attorney, late from Boston. 
Miss Robinson is an intellectual lady, re- 
fined in her manner, and one who, we 
judge, will hoe her own row among the 
fraternity. Miss Robinson will probably 
locate in Cheney, but she says Walla Walla 
is a lovely place. In conjunction with the 
members of the bar, we wish the lady un- 
bounded success.” 


Ww. C. T. U. women are serving on juries 
in Washington Territory. In Seattle, both 
judges and attorneys sz express 
their entire satisfaction concerning the fit- 
ness and ability of the new jurors. Said a 
deputy district attorney the other day, 
“This new law is the grandest thing that 
has happened to Seattle. I tell you it 
looks nice to see these cloaks and bonnets 
hanging up there, and there is only one 
spittoon in the court-room, and that is sel- 
dom used.”—New Northwest. 











METHODIST WOMEN NOT TO BE ORDAINED. 


The General Conference of the M. E. 
Church at Philadelphia had a lively debate 
on the 16th and 17thinsts.over the question 
of licensing and ordaining women. The 
Committee on Itinerancy reported it inex- 
pedient to take actien upon ordaining wom- 
en or licensing women to preach. Dr. J. 
M. Buckley, its chairman, said: 

The Committee, by a vote of about five- 
sixths of its members, passed this resolu- 
tion. There are memorials before us from 
some Conferences desiring the removal of 
all distinctions from the Discipline; but, 
as a committee, we thought the ladies of 
the Home Missionary Society and of the 
Foreign Missionary Society were given 
large scope of Christian work, and we be- 
lieved that the great majority of refined 
women do not desire to be licensed, and 
that if such women as the late Mrs. Phcebe 
Palmer could get along so well without 
any license, it would be best, all the cir- 
cumstances considered, to let the Discipline 
remain as it is in this respect. 

H. W. Key, of ‘Tennessee, said that look- 
ing through the Gospels, he could see noth- 
ing prohibiting women to exhort and 
preach where they had gifts and graces 
for the work, and he believed they were as 
much called to preach as men, and if she 

yas called to preach. though a woman, she 
ought to be allowed to go out into the 
Lord’s vineyard, and do His work. 

W. 8S. Prentice, of Illinois, moved the 
previous question. The call was not sus- 
tained. 

Dr. W. F. Warren, President of Boston 
University, said: Coming from a Confer- 
ence which certified by a very large major- 
itv that all restrictions should be removed 
from the Discipline, I believe that I should 
not do my duty as a representative of that 
Conference to let this action be taken in 
the form in which it is about to be accept- 
ed. I believe in the law of liberty, and for 
this reason I ask that this report be not 
adopted. I believe in the great body of 
Christians there ought to be a spirit which 
is healthful and free, and such a spirit 
would keep off our human restrictions. It 
seems to me that in the existing state of 
our Discipline we are laying an unneces- 
sary burden 6n some tender and godly con- 
sciences. ‘There are women, earnest, de- 
vout. Christian women, who feel called of 
God to preach the gospel. No man who 
has been acquainted with these women can 
possibly doubtit. [never sawin any man 
such evidence of intense conviction of 
such a call as I have seen in one or two 
women. Now, according to our Discipline, 
such women are compelled to hold their 
peace, and are not permitted to preach nor 
to act as exhorters in the Church. I am 
asked by these women what they are to do. 
Do you wish them to avail themselves of 
these solemn functions conveyed through 
a license, and so be responsive to the eall 
of their consciences; or do you wish to ex- 
clude them from service in the Methodist 
Church because they cannot work within 
the pale of the Church? ‘There are wom- 
na here to-day who ask you that question. 
They must go from the pale of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church unless you grant 
them this permission. Can we afford to 
let them go? If there are any characteris- 
tics indicating the unfolding of Christ's 
Kingdom, one of them is that He is calling 
into His service the power of woman as 
He has not done in the past. And it is true 
that women are raised up to such earnest- 
ness and perfect consecration to God that 
they cannot hold their peace. They are 
the fruit of your labor, and their spirit is 
the fruit of your consecration, and now 
will you say we have no place for them? 
Sir, I could not sit here and hold my peace, 
though I never have made an address in 
such a body before. I now do it only be- 
cause of the depth of the conviction I have 
upon this subject. I beg you to take no 
such action as is indicated by the report 
of the Committee. 

Ex-Governor Evans. of Colorado, said: 
The report states that it is inexpedient to 
license women, but why is it inexpedient? 
If a woman is called of God to preach the 
Gospel, why drive her out of our commun- 
ion in order that she may respond to the 
divine call? 

Rev. J. E. Sawyer, of Troy, said: I was 
one of the small minority who voted 
against that report in the committee, and | 
shall be very glad to be in the minority in 
this larger body, if the majority adopts that 
report. IL would rather be right than to be 
with the crowd, When God has evidently 


ealled a woman to this work I cannot see’ 


why the Church should refuse its sanction. 
When a woman is called to an arduous 
work which must try some of the tenderest 
sympathies of her nature, and when under 
this call she goes forth to follow the Divine 
Head, she ought to have the sympathy and 
sanction of the Church. I can find in the 
New Testament no argument whatever for 
doubting the call of women to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and the whole history 
of Methodism is an illustration of the call 
to women to the ministry. And, moreover, 
whether we sanction the ministry of wom- 
an or not as ministers and exhorters, our 
congregations will, and the most cultivat- 
ed of them will give to the ministry of 
women their full sanction. Women will 
still preach the Gospel, sinners will be con- 
verted, and the churches will be built up. I 
know one of these sisters whose petition 
and memorial was before this Committee, 
who represents that she has no doubt of 
the genuineness of her call to this minis- 
try. She has been an exemplary pastor for 
(Continued on next Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss ANNA E. Dickinson is lecturing in 
Kansas. 

Mrs. R. B. THROOP edits a woman’s col- 
umn in the Iowa Free Press. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar addressed the 
State Woman Suffrage Convention held at 
Flint, Mich., last week Thursday. 

Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE is a con- 
tributor to the new magazine, Home Sci- 
ence, published in New York. 

ELLA WHEELER, the Wisconsin poetess, 
was lately married to Mr. Willeox—not 
the indefatigable New York suffragist, but 
another Mr. Willcox. 

Miss MAry A. RIpPLey read an excellent 
paper on “The Dignity of Labor” before 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Buffalo last week. 


Miss K. C. Moopy read a paper on ‘*Re- 
flex Pain,” at the recent meeting of the Il- 
linois State Dental Association in Spring- 
field. 

Mrs. JupITH ELLEN Foster is filling 
lecture engagements in the West. She 
will visit Oregon and Washington Terri- 


‘tory. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD says the chival- 
ry of the nineteenth century is not that of 
knights and troubadours, but the chivalry 
of justice, which gives women a fair chance 
to be all that God gave them po wer to be. 


Miss E. A. ORMEROD, F. M. S., Consult- 
ing Entomologist to the Royal Agricultur- 
al Society, has just prepared for the So- 
ciety an important report on ‘Injurious 
Insects and Farm Crops in 1883.” 


Mrs. J. L. WiLson and Mrs. L. M. 
LATHAM have undertaken the management 
of the Cedar Rapids, Lowa, Transcript, and 
are said to be making an excellent local 
paper of it. Prominence is given to news 
and movements in which women are spe- 
cially interested. 

Mrs. MAUD MORGAN, whose sweet voice 
is pleasantly remembered in Boston, has 
been delighting an audience at the Con- 
gregational church in Washington, D. C., 
with her music and recitations. The en- 
tertainment was given for the benefit of 
the Colored Industrial School. 

Miss ADA READ was nominated for Jus- 
tice of the Peace by the voters of Liver- 
moreborough, Westmoreland, Pa., as a 
joke. Now they are dismayed to discover 
that. having the requisite number of votes, 
instead of taking the joke, she takes the 
oath, and will perform all the duties of the 
office. 

Miss JENNIE CASSEDAY, of Louisville, 
who is incurably confined to her bed as an 
invalid, is nevertheless superintendent of 
a flower mission, and she wants to send 
bouquets on June 9 to all the prisons, pen- 
itentiaries, and reformatories in the United 
States. She thinks it will humanize the 
ininates while the flowers last. 

Mrs. SPURGEON, the wife of the famous 
London preacher, is a very active woman, 
though aninvalid. With her own earnings 
and savings, and the money sent her by 
friends, she has established a ‘* Book Fund,” 
from which she supplies books to poor 
ministers of all denomivations. By mak- 
ing frames for photographs she has earned 
$250, which she has devoted to this work. 
Last year she gave away more than 7,000 
books, and during the past six years she 
has distributed nearly 42,000. 

Mrs. FAWCETT, wife of the blind Post- 
master-General of England who gets 
through sucha surprising amount of work 
by her faithful and intelligent assistance, 
has a very rich letter in the Daily News, in 
reply to Dean Burgon. The Dean of Chi- 
chester made a valiant though futile resist- 
ance to the admission of women to the Ox- 
ford examinations. His arguments bear a 
really comic family likeness to those of 
Francis Parkman before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. 

Mrs. POLK, widow of the President, is 
a stately woman, eighty years old. She 
still shows marks of the beauty for which 
she was famous half a century ago. She 
is said to have charming manners, keen 
wit, and a great store of reminiscences. 
Every year, on New Year’s Day, the Ten- 
nessee Legislature adjourns in a body to 
call upon her at her home in Nashville, 
and the civil, judicial and ecclesiastical 
bodies make it a point to pay their respects 
to her. She keeps in the library her hus- 
band’s hat, gloves, and cane, just where he 
laid them when he came home for the last 
time. The book he was reading lies open 
on the table, and the papers of the day be- 
side it. 
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METHODIST WOMEN NOT TO BE ORDAINED. 


(Continued from First;Page.)U 

three years, laboring in different places, and 
by her own preference not remaining con- 
tinuously in one charge. She is modest 
and educated, and is a graduate from the 
Boston School of Theology under the 
superintendence of our Church. She has 
assisted brethren in times of revival, and 
multitudes of souls have been brought in- 
to the kingdom. She is as quiet and mod- 
est as my own wife. I hope the majority 
of the Committee will be voted down in 
this larger body. 

Dr. A. Wheeler, of Pittsburg, opposed 
admitting women to the ministry on the 

round that they never had been admitted. 

1ere were men enough willing to preach, 
and therefore there was no need of women. 
He thought tnere was less desire to hear 
women preachers than there used to be. 
Some women thought they were called to 
the ministry; but the church, not the indi- 
vidual, must decide who was called. St. 
Paul forbade the preaching of women, be- 
cause Eve was first in the transgression. 


Rev. J. W. Hamilton, of the People’s 
Church, Boston, said: 


Mr. President.—I do not desire to vote 
until 1 have put myself on record. If I 
do not make much of a speech, I shall feel 
as the good old woman did who ran with 
a broom into one of the battles of the Rev- 
olution, and declared that a broom is as 
good, to show which side you are on, as a 


gun. 
Brother Wheeler deliberately tells us 
that this thing ought not to be because it 
has not been. What an argument is that! 
On that basis we should have no electric 
light, no telegraph, no sugar nor salt. 
Secondly, he says there is no great anxiety 
compared with what there used to be. I 
wonder if there is any great encourage- 
ment for anxiety when you have the decis- 
ion of a great General Conference of all 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the church that girdles the globe, 
and 10,000 ministers to see that the decis- 
ion is enforced. You remember what the 
General Conference did four years ago. 

It is not surprising to me that there is no 

reat anxiety on the matter. ‘Third, he 

as a Scriptural reason. Now his Scrip- 
ture reason proves too much. For the 
same argument would forbid Christian 
women speaking in public at all. It 
would not allow them to speak in our 
prayer meetings. And as to Paul's state- 
ment, he intended to use it as an argument 
that women should not be licensed because 
they were first in the transgression. I 
will make short work of that by saying, if 
that be Paul, lam against Paul. (Cries 
of ‘‘No,” no.) Yes, sir; I want to say 
if Paul be arrayed against not only my in- 
telligence but the great common-sense of 
the common intelligence, I must be array- 
ed against Paul. But I do not believe this 
of Paul. He wasa sensible man; he could 
not have said, and he did not say, that be- 
cause woman was “first in the transgres- 
sion, therefore she should keep silence in 
the church.” ‘The day has passed for people 
to be compelled to accept certain unintel- 
ligible things because earnest and hasty 
ministers say they are in the Bible; com- 
pel people to accept irrational things be- 
cause it is said to be the ipse dixit of the 
Deity. (Hisses.) Getitlemen hiss me, sir. 
That is unreasonable. ‘To say that the 
Deity makes things right by the mere say- 
ing of them is the grossest Calvinism. He 
says them because they are right. 

I appeal to the intelligence of this house 
to say, whether we have been listening to 
Scripture at all. I do not’ mean to reflect, 
I say it reverently, upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but on men’s interpretations of them 
—reason and common-sense would make 
such Scripture incredible. It is no reason 
to say now, that woman should do any- 
thing. or be forbidden to do anything, 
because she was first in the transgres- 
sion. Think of good old Mother Eve 
standing forth here in her sin as an argu- 
ment against authorizing intelligent Chris-" 
tian women to speak in the churches; be- 
cause she did something then, therefore 
all women ought to be forbidden to preach 
now! Where is your logic in the matter? 
Again, this good brother asks: Who is to 
judge of the call to preach? Well, sir, there 
are twojudgesin the matter. Are youto say 
when a person deliberately stands before 
you and tells you that she has a call from 
God to preach, that.you are to determine 
to the contrary? Iam willing to consult 
the church, and make it a matter of grace, 
gifts and usefulness, as in the case of good 
men; and there are churches that have de- 
cided upon this question, that women may 
preach, and they have been useful. Until 
it can be shown that there is something 
right, natural, scriptural and expedient 
against this thing—all of them—I am not 
ready to make a law in the matter, but I 
am willing to leave it as a question that 
shall be decided by the nature of each in- 
dividual case. If there are reasons of sex 
why a woman should not do particular 
work, why should you make a particular 
law in the matter? Let that weakness 
take care of itself. Let it be a question of 
propriety, fitness or untitness of the partic- 
ular woman for the particular work. Now, 
who will raise the question as to the mat- 
ter of qualification? If all these brethren 
could preach as well as some women I 
know, there would be less trouble about 
this question. This whole matter is one 
of prejudice, just as it has always been to 
refuse women a place in new fields. I 
happen to know that in New England dur- 
ing my own day many men went ona strike 
because women had gone into printing 
houses. I saw whole torchlight proces- 
sions with banners against the business, 
even in Boston. And the papers were full 
of nonsense about women becoming sales- 
women in our stores. The day has passed 
for our putting our opposition in the form 
of a law against all womankind; saying 
thus and thus what she shall and shall not 
do, because of her nature, her sex. 

I see no reason why this great church 
should arraign itself against the call of in- 
dividual women, and stand on the side of a 


soon-to-be-forgotten prejudice. Let it be 
argument and not prejudice; let it be lib- 
erty and not restriction that shall control 


us. 

William Taylor, of South India Confer- 
ence, thought the report of the committee 
should be divided. He believed it to be 
right and scriptural for women to proph- 
esy, which was the scriptural word for 
preaching, but he did not think the Al- 
mighty intended them to be ordained. 

J. G. Evans, Central Illinois Conference, 
said: “I am opposed to the adoption of 
this report. The Discipline authorizes a 
Quarterly Conference to license proper 
persons to preach, and I hold that every 
Quarterly Conference under the law of 
Discipline is the judge of whether the per- 
son is a proper person or not, without any 
reference to sex, as there is no refer- 
ence to sex in the Discipline. It was 
said that women were not in at the organ- 
ization of the church, and because women 
were not licensed to preach and recognized 
as ministers at the time, therefore to put 
them in afterwards must require special 
legislation. But when the Methodist 
Church was organized we had nobody in 
the Episcopacy but bachelors, and we 
might as well say that by this we have a 
precedent for the celibacy of our Episco- 
pacy. When Christ instituted the Lord's 
Supper no woman was present, nor do we 
ever read of a woman partaking of that 
sacrament in the New Testament; so that 
we might as well say that women were 
not permitted to partake of that sacrament. 
Again, we have the masculine pronouns 
he, his and him in the admitting of persons 
into thechurch. If we make this interpre- 
tation solely masculine, woman cannot be 
admitted into the church at all. And 
again, if she is in, there would be no law to 
get her out, for we have the saine use of the 
masculine pronoun with respect to expel- 
ling members from the church. I hold 
that under no just law of interpretation, 
and under no law except that based on 
prejudice, is there any reuson for the exelu- 
sion of women from this office. ‘The most 
eflicient, the most popular, and the most 
useful preacher within the bounds of the 
district over which I have the honor to 
preside is a woman, and where she has 
been reared, she will draw a larger congre- 
gation than any man on the district. the 
presiding elder not excepted. I believe 
the Discipline, properly interpreted, will 
give this right, but in view of the decis- 
ions that have been made, the interpreta- 
tion ought to be made by this General 
Conference. We ought to say where we 
stand. I do not believe in cowardice on 
any question. And if we mean to say 
that women shall not be entitled to exhort 
and preach, say so plainly, and put it in 
the Discipline; and if we are willing to 
accept their agency, let us change the Dis- 
cipline or give it an interpretation so that 
there shall be no misunderstanding. But 
it is said these godly intelligent women 
can work without license. Sister Palmer, 
for instance, has been referred to. But of 
every one of these women who are exhort- 
ing and paper we hear it said they 
are doing it in violation of the Discipline. 
They may not call it preaching, and yet 
they do preach, and by opening this right 
to them and sanctioning them, we open 
the flood-gates to women whom we do not 
want to sanction, and for whom we do not 
want to be responsible. I am decidedly 
in favor of either amending this report, 
so as to say that there is no prohibition in 
the Discipline, or else vote the report down 
and let one be prepared, giving the more 
advanced sentiment of the church upon 
this question. ‘l'wo-thirds of our member- 
ship to-day are women. As aclass they 
are as devoted and as intelligent as the 
men who are members of our church; and 
if we simply throw around them the safe- 
guards that the Discipline allows us to do, 
and reject the application of any who are 
not “proper persons,” I can not see why 
the church may not be largely advanced 
in its power to take this world for Christ, 
by admitting women to this work in the 
church to exhort and preach, and thus to 
do what they conscientiously believe God 
has called them to do in bringing on the 
conquest of this world. 


At this point the discussion ended for 
the day. It was resumed on the following 
day by Dr. Daniel Curry, of the Conference 
of New York East. He objected to li- 
censing women (according to the newspa- 
per report) for the somewhat extraordin- 
ary reason that he was in favor of the 
largest liberty, and that if a woman were 
licensed to preach, she would have to work 
in certain fixed lines., 


Rev. R. M. Hatfield, of the Rock River 
Conference, also spoke against the women. 

Rey. Dr. Benoni I. Ives, of the Central 
New York Conference, offered as substi- 
tute a resolution, stating that as there is a 
growing demand for a defined policy in the 
Church as to licensing and ordaining wom- 
en to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments, the Conference is not prepared to 
sanction ordinary women, but approves 
licensing them to exhort and preach under 
the authority of the Quarterly Conference, 
as in the case of other exhorters and local 
preachers. Asa Church anda people we 
had made a great many innovations along 
that line. Not many years ago the Meth- 
odist papers were opposed to women being 
made physicians, and it was not many 
years ago that the Church allowed women 
to be made stewards. 

The previous question was then ordered 
on motion of Mr. G. H. Foster. of the Wis- 
consin Conference. Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Chairman of the Committee, said that the 
only two women who had petitioned for 
the licensing of women were one from the 
Congregational Church and one from the 
Presbyterian Church, both of whom de- 
sired to get into Boston University. 

The substitute was lost by a vote of yeas, 
126 ; nays, 222; and the report of the Com- 
mittee adverse to the women was adopt- 


Rev. Solomon Parsons, of the Newark 
Conference, moved a reconsideration, but 





his motion was tabled. 





DR. DIKE REPLIES TO “T. W. H.” 





Editors Woman's Journal; 

The article of “Tl. W. H.” in a recent num- 
ber of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL criticising 
some statements of mine made in the 
course of a paper in the Princeton Review 
for March, calls for some attention. I will 
make three or four remarks upon it, for it 
seems to me that the final word upon the 
points under especial consideration is not 
quite what my critic thinks. 

1. The writer assumes more than he 
ought, in his references to my following in 
the steps of Dr. Nathan Allen. For that 
gentleman is nowhere quoted as my au- 
thority, and I did not even have him in 
mind as such for any of my statements, 
save in a single instance. And then, on 
his opinion and that of others with him, lL 
wrote, **A partial loss of capacity for ma- 
ternity has, it is said, already befallen 
American women.” The phrase “it is 
said,’ which troubles my critic, was used 
simply to show that it represented highly 
respectable authority that was not quite 
conclusive in my own mind, “*T. W. I.” 
ought to know that a writer on these topics 
is pot confined to Dr. Allen for authority 
by any means. 

2. The article charges carelessness, in 
‘basing the more important charges on ‘it 
is well known’ or ‘more than one gynecol- 
ogist asserts,” when the most careful in- 
quirers deny that anything of the kind is 
known, and therefore do not care how 
many hasty observers assert it.” It is 
enough to say of the statement, where the 
latter of my objectionable expressions oc- 
curs, that my authority for it was not even 
‘sone who is almost a specialist in all that 
relates to women and children,” but one 
who has all the qualifications he finds in the 
gentleman whose opinions are given in the 
opening of his article, and still more. For 
he is a gynecologist of the highest stand- 
ing and largest practice, of whom medical 
men speak as one of the two or three most 
competent authorities on the point in the 
whole country. He gave the opinion as 
the result of his own immense practice, 
and modestly added that others as compe- 
tent as himself agreed with him. ‘These 
gentlemen certainly are not “hasty observ- 
ers.””. Many physicians in general prac- 
tice confirm this statement. ‘ 

The only place I find where a statement 
is made with “it is well known”, is in ref- 
erence to the diminishing size of the New 
England family of native stock, of which 
I gave a single illustration from ‘‘the re- 
ported number of children of school age in 
Vermont and New Hampshire,” where I 
used the word reported for accuracy, but 
which, by a slip of the pen, falls out of the 
quotation made by “*T. W. H.” Of course 
the family of child-bearing age was meant, 
and it was assumed that the registration 
reports and other sources of informatio: 
had different knowledge of the fact, and 
had already reduced the considerations ‘*'T. 
W. H.” brings forward, to a small propor- 
tion of the magnitude he gives to them. 
Everybody must see that they modify, but 
without reducing the evil to the minimum 
in which he leaves us to think it exists. 

3. His reasoning in other respects seems 
defective. In one place it forgets that my 
paper was doing far more than treating 
these matters for their ‘tbearing on the 
physiological condition of the race.” To 
quote Dr. Curtis, therefore, on pulmonary 
weakness among the Americanized Irish 
as showing a worse physiological or sani- 
tary condition is inconclusive in reference 
to my discussion. For the fact Dr. Curtis 
finds, has a different estimate in a ques- 
tion of social and political science than in 
the restricted field of the physiologist. 
For the immoral and other elements come 
in, and there we must neither reason as 
mere physiologists nor on their facts only. 
The number of children in a country does 
have an important bearing on its political 
and social welfare, in which their physio- 
logical condition is by no means the only 
consideration for the student of political 
science. A scientific conclusion in physi- 
ology, becomes simply one of the facts in 
sociology, and not necessarily the conclu- 
sion of the latter also. 

4. Such testimonies as the one quoted by 
my critic are valuable and have their 
weight. I have heard some such, and “T’, 
W.H.” will find in my article a caution 
against the sweeping conclusion that mat- 
ters affecting family life are everywhere 
and constantly growing worse. But the 
truth seems to be that the change is not yet 
great enough in the better class of people, 
nor general enough among all classes over 
large territories, to justify at present very 
high hopes, or the belief that the total of 
the evil has yet grown less. 

Let me add that *‘divorce laws” are hard- 
ly my “specialty,” for I have given far 
more attention to the facts and causes con- 
nected with them in a study of the family, 
always trying to do thorough work and 
make careful statements. I may be still, 
in the eyes of “T. W. H.,” a subject for 
“infinite pity” as “launching into a sea of 
vague denunciation,” “plunging on after 
Dr. Allen,” and doing other foolish things. 





But should he notice my work again, [ beg 
that he will favor me with an article that 
in itself will be a model of a good use of 
scientific methods in a discussion of this 
great subject. Iam very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


[fam quite willing that Rev. Dr. Dike 
should have the last word, as to any con- 
troversy between us, and am willing to 
rest the case with the jury as it stands. 
Let me assure him, however, that in speak- 
ing of him as making a “specialty” of di- 
vorce laws, I did not mean it as a reproach 
but as a compliment; and it may be that 
he has been equally active in other matters 
without my knowing it. 

Personally I have always disclaimed be- 
ing ahigh authority on these matters ; but, 
so far as I have written upon them, I have 
tried to depend upon those who are gener- 
ally recognized as such authorities, and 
whose statements I have feebly repro- 
duced. Chief among these is Dr. Edward 
Jarvis, President of the American Statis- 
tical Society, whose exhaustive and careful 
statements may easily be found by those 
who care about the matter. See his brief 
paper in No. VII. of the American Journal 
of Social Science; and three more elabo- 
rate essays entitled **On the Increase of 
Human Life,” in the Atlantic Monthly, vol- 
ume XXIV. pp. 495, 581,711. Note ex- 
pressly what he says of the populations of 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Connecticut 
oy p. 715; and compare it with similar con- 
clusions in Dr. T. B. Curtis’s exceedingly 
elaborate report on the “Sanitary Condi- 
tion of Boston,” published in 1875. I can- 
not conceive that any reader should fail to 
see a great difference between the mode of 
treatment adopted by such writers as these, 
and that employed by Rev. Dr. Dike and 
Dr. Allen. T. W. H.] 

————_e-o-o— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Burt A Puruistine. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price $1 50. 


A story in which the vexed question of 
“marrying for a home” is treated from a 
thoroughly healthy, righteous and high- 

, : vn 
minded standpoint. ‘The book is a refresh- 
ing contrast to most of the ‘tsummer nov- 
els” which have come to us this season. 


Rome in America. By Justin D. Fulton, D. D., 
with a sketch of the author by Rev. R. S. Mac- 
arthur, D. D. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


A series of discourses against the theo- 
retical and practical teachings of the 
Roman Catholic church, with an exposi- 
tion of the dangers arising from its spread 
in America. The style is energetic and 
vigorous, but marred by extravagance and 
over-statement. 


THE PARLOR GARDENER. Illustrated. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French and adapted to Ameri- 
can use. By Cornelia J. Randolph. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Price 50 cts. 


This is a treatise on the house culture of 
ornamental plants. It gives directions for 
a mantelpiece garden, ¢tagére garden, 
flower-stand garden, portable greenhouse, 
house aquariuin, and various kinds of win- 
dow and terrace gardening. 

Ar Daysreak. By A. Stirling. Osgood & Co., 

Boston. Price $1 25. 

Rather a well-written story, in which 
most of the dramatis persone are members 
of two Danish families transplanted to 
America, and the love-making takes place 
partly in Denmark and partly in the 
United States. ‘The characters of two sis- 
ters are effectively contrasted, though the 
bad one, as sometimes happens, is made 
the more striking. 'There are a number of 
pretty bits of description and felicitous 
phrases, such as ‘the soft leaf-tefhpered 
light flowing into the room;” the young 
widow’s wardrobe indicating in every de- 
tail ‘the utmost elegance of despair ;’’ the 
moonlight ride through the shadowy forms 
and mysterious noises of the Dyrehaave, 
ete. Perhaps the prettiest thing in the 
book is the description of little Betty pour- 
ing water into the open mouths of the 
stone lions on a hot summer day, out of 
pity for them, because they looked so 
thirsty. 


Ovr Famous Women. A. D. Worthington & 
Co., Hartford, Ct. Sold only by subscription. 


This large and handsome volume con- 
tains sketches of the lives of thirty distin- 
guished American women, by twenty au- 
thors, most of whom are distinguished 
also. In many cases the same woman ap- 
pears both as writer and as written about. 
The table of contents is a sufficient guar- 
antee of the richness of the book. We 
have here sketches of Catherine E. Beecher 
and Mrs. A. D. 'T. Whitney, by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe ; Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, by Rose Terry 
Cooke; Rose Terry Cooke, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Louise Chandler Moulton and 
Mary L. Booth, by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford; Mary A. Livermore, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; Clara Barton, by Lucy Lar- 
com; Lucy Larcom, by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney; Margaret Fuller, Frances E. 
Willard and Marion Harland, by Kate San- 
born; Louisa M. Alcott, by Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton ; Lucretia Mott, by Mary Clem- 
mer; Anne Whitney, by Mary A. Liver- 
more; Elizabeth Prentiss, by Marion Har- 
land; Lydia Maria Child, by Susan Cool- 
idge; Doctors Elizabeth and Emily Black- 
well, Mary Mapes Dodge and Abby Hop- 

er Gibbons, by Lucia Gilbert Runkle; 

aria Mitchell, by Julia Ward Howe; Su- 
san B. Anthony, by Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton; Elizabeth Cady Stanton, by Laura 
Curtis Bullard; Mary Clemmer and Char- 
lotte Cushman, by Lilian Whiting; Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, by Elizabeth T. Spring ; 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, by Elizabeth 


———_—_—__ 


Bryant Johnston; and Julia Ward Howe 
by Maud Howe. Many of the sketches 
are accompanied by portraits,.of which 
some are better than others. “The same 
holds true of the sketches themselves, 
But, taken as a whole, the volume is not 
only interesting, but elevating and inspir. 
ing. In looking over the names in this, ag 
in any other collection of famous women 
we are struck by the large proportion of 
such women who are avowed believers jp 
woman suffrage. A. 8. B, 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

The telegraph informs us that “fifty fe. 
males” in New Haven have struck. The 
inference is that they are women or girls; 
but wouldn't it have been more respectful 
as well as more accurate to say so?—Bos. 
ton Herald. 

An innovation was noticed at the recent 
yearly meeting of the Friends in Philadel- 
phia. The men and women sat together 
on the benches, whereas, for perhaps two 
hundred years, men sat at one end of the 
room and women in the other. Well, well, 
the world must be getting better when 
even the male and female Quakers can 
trust themselves to sit together.—Boston 
Transcript. 

It lias been decided by the men com- 
posing the General Conference of the M, 
E. Church, that woman is not qualified to 
preach the Gospel. The church will not 
license or ordain her. And yet, if .t were 
not for faithful, earnest, devoted women, 
there would be fewer churches, perhaps, 
and fewer believers for the men to preach 
to.—Boston Herald. 

The woman question has penetrated 
Siam, and the women there have got along 
so far as to send in a petition to the king 
to prevent their husbands from pledging 
them as gambling debts. Such an innova- 
tion is unheard of, and the men think it 
utterly preposterous. ‘The king will prob- 
ably deem such a radical reform inexpedi- 
ent.—Globe. 

Victory perched on the banner of wom- 
an again when Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore, of 
Philadelphia, was admitted to the county 
bar the other day, though she had been 
previously refused admission by three 
common pleas courts in that city. Judge 
Thayer, in common pleas court No. 4, dis- 
regarded the old hunkerism of his brethren 
of the bench, and declared that “if there is 
any longer such a thing as what old-fash- 
ioned philosophers and essayists used to 
call ‘the sphere of woman,’ it is, it must be 
admitted, a sphere with an infinite and in- 
determinable radius.” One of the three 
judges of this court No. 4 dissented from 
the order admitting Mrs. Kilgore to prac- 
tice, but on the other hand, a minority in 
two of the three other courts dissented 
from the order refusing her petition. Mrs. 
Kilgore’s next step toward an equality 
with man will probably be to have her 
name written Caroline instead of Carrie. 
How long would the tyrant sex endure 
the disgrace of having their names appear 
on the roll of attorneys as Sammy, Fred- 
die, Willie and Johnnie? Pet names are 
very good for home use, but when ladies 
and gentlemen are admitted to practise 
law it is a good time to spell them out in 
full.—Detrowt Tribune. 


Decorative Art. — Explicit directions for 
every use are given with the Diamond Dyes. 
For dyeing Mosses, Grasses, Eggs, Ivory, Hair, 
etc. 10c. Druggists keep them. Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisistrue of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 


Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head yy}: from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
segale ® Cav We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him til 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles o 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, His —— improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a scar, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 

“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
pone we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
sas for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Zditors Lowell Weekly J 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5 

















Pre; by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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DOES EDUCATION PAY WOMEN? 








In the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, last summer, 
jn an article relating to industrial educa- 
tion, an illustration occurs something as 
follows: ‘*The farmer who sends his 
daughter to a normal school, thus fitting 
her to command a salary of $400 to $500, 
when otherwise she would receive only 
three dollars a week for doing housework, 
knows what he is about.” 

Two little girls, daughters of farmers in 
moderate circumstances, grow up togeth- 
er. Onedenies herself everything not nec- 
essary to existence, and, after a high- 
school course, manages to take a four 
years’ course at a normal school. By ex- 
tra work she succeeds in crowding this 
course into three years, so saving time and 
expense. At a low estimate the time and 
money spent in preparation for teaching 
may be reckoned at $1,000. Because of 
her training she may be so fortunate as to 
obtain a position near Boston, at a salary 
of 3450. The other girl, by housework, 
will earn $156 a year and her board, or, 
leaving a margin for vacation, $150, at 
low, country wages. (Of course, if she 
be a capable girl, she will earn more, but 
this is a safely low estimate.) Out of her 
$450 the teacher must pay $250 for board. 
It would be a very economical teacher 
who could keep respectably dressed for 
$50 per annum, while the servant girl, 
thanks to her calicoes, can feel ‘*stylish” 
on that amount. 

The teacher must spend money on books, 
periodicals, lectures, etc.; must attend 
conventions ; must meet expense after ex- 
pense, each trifling, it is true, but consid- 
erable in the total. Of the $200 to which 
board has reduced the teacher's salary, at 
least $40 must be reckoned as interest on 
her investment, so that she receives as her 
wages, in reality, only the same amount 
as the girl who does housework, although 
she has many necessary expenses which the 
housework girl does not have. 

The question is not whether the teacher 
envies the second-rate house-work girl, 
but whether that farmer knew what he 
was about when he sent his daughter to a 
normal school. If he had sent her to col- 
lege instead, the case would have been 
worse, as there would have been a larger 
outlay. but nota larger salary to result 
from it. ; 

Several years’ observation has convinced 
me that this is agfair statement of the 
money relation of trained work in teach- 
ing to untrained manual labor among 
women. ‘The latter is poorly enough paid, 
and yet, is not one forced to the conclu- 
sion that a poor woman can hardly af- 
ford to give up the shop or the kitchen for 
even a “*good” position as teacher? 

The state of things is worth considering, 
when such writers and workers for woman 
as ‘I’. W. H.” can be misled by an appar- 
ent proportion, so different from the truth. 

A TEACHER. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


OUR JUMBO. 
A Sketch from Life. 





BY FLORENCE BAILEY. 


Our Jumbo is a dog, a big black New- 
foundland. 

I believe he created as great a commo- 
tion in the family as the appearance of the 
veritable Jumbo would have done, for he 
Was an elephant on our hands, and there- 
fore well named. 

A friend presented him to my brother, 
who appeared one evening dragging him 
by a chain, and, despite his gyrations, 
landed him on the piazza in our midst. 

My brother's wife received both him and 
the dog with suspicious eyes. ‘*Where on 
earth did you get that monster? Now we 
shall have no more peace.” My niece, a 
young lady of some seventeen years, re- 
ceived him joyfully. ‘O, papa, what a 
beauty! Will he bite?” 

“Yes; give him some supper, and you 
will soon see.” 

I stood looking on, trying not to appear 
too enchanted, for if I have a weakness, it 
is fora dog. Visions of romantic walks 
appeared in my mind’s eye, with this noble 
brute as my protector. 

“Oh, my dear!” broke in the wife. 
“What an uncouth animal!” 

“But you don’t consider, my dear,” an- 
swered my brother, “that he is only eight 
months old, and no dog has any sense till 
heis ayear old. ‘lhe Newfoundland is the 
Most sagacious of dogs; all he needs is 
training.”’ 

“And who is to train him? John has 
enough to do, training the vines and vege- 
table you know that Mr. Gordon poi- 
Sons all the dogs in the village. for they 
torment him so, tearing up his place.” 

“My dear,” with an appealing look on 
his face, “it is a great pity that such a no- 
ble animal should be poisoned. My dear, 
(why is it that married people in the heat 
of argument ‘are so fond of calling each 


oy ‘my dear’?] we will keep him chain- 





“Yes, and have him howling day and 
night for liberty.” 

An irresolute look appeared on my broth- 
er’s face. I trembled, for I already saw 
him leading the dog out of the gate, but 
my imagination failed to depict which was 
the more crestfallen, man or beast. Young 
America came to the rescue in the person 
of my nieve. 

**Nonsense, mamma! you always think of 
a hundred dreadful things that never come 
to pass. Let's keep him, and try him.” 
So he was taken to the stable for the night. 

“Aunty, | am determined to keep him. 
Don’t you remember in that lovely book 
you read to me last winter, the heroine, who 
has no name, had a shaggy black dog, 
upon which she pillowed her weary head, 
and in that attitude she was found by her 
lover, and it all turned out delightfully?” 

“Well, Anne, I advise you not to com- 
mence practising on Jumbo quite yet; if 
you do, I fear you will have an uneasy pil- 
low and get many headaches.” 

The family were quite divided on the sub- 
ject of Jumbo. Anne was his warmest 
champion, and although [ said nothing, the 
dog had an intuitive perception that I was 
friendly, for during the many animated 
discussions that took place about him, he 
would crawl under my chair, and lie there 
with only his nose and eyes visible, and 
would blink from one to the other, and 
then sigh heavily, with the most martyr- 
like air imaginable. He was kept tied all 
night, and let loose every morning for sev- 
eral hours, when he would fly around the 
place like mad, jumping over the rose- 
bushes, landing in the middle of the gera- 
nium and colias beds, almost knocking 
down man, woman or child that came in 
his way. But it was all play. He never 
offered to bite any one, satisfying himself 
with a sonorous bark if a stranger entered 
the gate. John administered several whip- 
pings to him, which I thought cruel, but 
which he called training. 

‘**You see, Miss Mary, he must be brung 
down and made mind. Law, miss, he 
don’t pay no ‘tention to nobody, and you 
know, spare de rod and spoil de chile, so 
you mus’ ‘low dat dogs ought to get 
licked.” 

So poor Jumbo calmed down somewhat, 
and upon the strength of this I ventured 
one day to take him for a walk in the 
woods. He was wild with delight, and 
rushed around frantically. He plunged 
into the dam at least half-a-dozen times, 
and emerging, dripping wet, shook the 
water all over me, jumped up on my white 
dress with his muddy paws, and had sev- 
eral fights with stray dogs, out of which 
he came victorious, but an old hen proved 
too much for him, and completely put him 
to rout. After various adventures I got 
him home. It is needless to say I kept my 
own counsel. 

The next morning, the cook appeared 
upon thescene. ‘Eider dat dog leaves dis 
yer place or Ido. I think he is de debbil 
in a dog’s skin.” 

Tlooked at Anne. She looked at me. We 
knew we must surrender if the cook had 
gone over to the enemy. 

‘*Law, missus, he done eat two chickens 
last night, and he runned off wid de tongue 
and buried it.” 

‘That shows how smart he is,” ventured 
Anne; ‘tand besides, you ought to keep the 
tongue where he couldn't get it.” 

Aunty looked highly offended at this re- 
mark. 

‘Taint no use, Miss Anne, you tucken 
up fer dat dog. He's bound to breed a 
famine in de land. He eat more dana live 
elephant. ‘The chickens don’t get nothing 
worth speakin’ about while he’s round, he 
eats up all deer wittles, and dem chickens 
is jest walking skeletuns, dey is. It’s all 
berry fine fur massa to hab a dog, but I 
wish he'd get a dog, and not a debbil.” 

I meekly asked, ‘‘Why, aunty, has the 
dog tried to bite?” 

“Not me, honey ; he know better dan dat ; 
but he got a wicked look in de eye, and 
what’s more, my two cats aint got no peace 
for dat dog, and my wittles don’t suggest 
sence dat dog come yere.” 

‘““Now, aunty,” broke in Anne, “those 
cats can take care of themselves. I saw 
Moody give Jum a good scratch the other 
day because he went near her kitten.” 

‘*Yes, and he went jist for spite and bit 
Sankey.” 

Now Moody and Sankey are two beauti- 
ful Maltese cats, sleek and tame, that have 
long reigned supreme in the kitchen. 

Moody sports a red collar, and Sankey a 
blue. I knew, and so did aunty, that my 
brother would banish Jumbo, if he inter- 
fered with the comfort of these pet cats. 

“T’se gwine to tell massa jes as soon as 
he come, *bout the anticulations ob dat 
dog.” 

So a family council was called in the 
evening, and all the grievances stated to 
massa. It was decided to send Jumbo 
away—but who would take him? 

Finally my brother gave him to a gen- 
tleman who lived on a farm, and had plenty 
of men to train him. 

Anne and I looked after him with mourn- 
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ful eyes as he was led off one morning. We 
then made a visit to his deserted kennel. 
Anne shed a few furtive tears, as she be- 
wailed the fate of poor Jumbo. I was si- 
lent. Surely there is no grief like that 
which does not speak. 


a> 


IIUMOROUS. 


When is a stove like an incendiary? 
When it’s a base-burner. 


It is thought that BismMaRCK will find 
out that the pen is mightier than the sword 
when he makes war against the American 
pig. 

Fopsin the fog. First fop—Ah, my dear 
fellah, awful weather, eh? Second fop— 
Why, bless me, old boy, I gloryin it! It’s 
so thoroughly Lunnun, you know. 


Some wags awoke a milkman at mid- 
night with the hurried announcement that 
his best cow was choking. He dressed 
himself hastily, and ran off to save the life 
of crummie; when, lo! he discovered a tur- 
nip stuck in the spout of the pump. 


A school-boy at a prize examination fur- 
nished the following biography of the pa- 
triarch Abraham: **He was the father of 
Lot, and had two wives. One was called 
Ishmale, and the other Hagar. He kept 
one at home; and he turned the other into 
the desert, where she became a pillar of 
salt in the daytime, and a pillar of fire at 
night.” 


Though an habitual valetudinarian, Mo- 
liére (dramatist and poet) relied almost en- 
tirely on the temperance of his diet for the 
re-establishment of his health. ‘What use 
do you make of our physician?” said the 
king to him one day. ‘*We chat together, 
sire,” said the poét. ‘tHe gives me the 
prescriptions. I never follow them, and 
so I get well.” 


Prince Reuss, during the time of the 
French republic, commenced an official de- 
spatch with the words, ‘The Prince of 
Reuss acknowledges the French republic.” 
M. de Talleyrand, whose business it was, 
as minister of foreign affairs, to reply to 
the note, wrote at the head of his, ‘The 
French republic is happy to make acquaint- 
ance with the Prince of Reuss.” 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in bis hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Novgs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hoon's SARSAPARILLA.—Is designed to meet 
the wants of those who need a medicine to build 
them up, give them an appetite, purity their blood 
and oil up the machinery of their bodies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and hits 
exactly the spot like Hood's Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the 
human body through the blood, giving to all re- 
newed life and energy. $1 a bottle; six for $5. 





Health and Happiness. 


hour z DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 


“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me when iny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 

- Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
"Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
after I prayed to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” 

©. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam'!l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
ey oe causes enaz ovactations and 
ears use of other medicines. 
ans diab Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 

mw ohn has Cone, better a any other 
er use nm ractice. 

Kate seen Dr. R. K. Ciar , South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort nently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. Cc ine recommended it to me.” 

Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney dy oy! ven up to 
eve Elbridge ie Maine. 


L 
“Kidney-Wort 
several years standing. 
it.” Mrs. H. 


If you would Banish Disease 


1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 











To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO M. BOSWORTH & CO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 








Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 


America. 

The Flexible Hiip (sce cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose.corsets break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all popular styles, adapted to 
ladies of different forms. 

rice, from $1 up. For SALz BY LEADING 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations, 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


NER BROS., 
853 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Send six cents ter postage and 

A PRIZE receive free, acostly box of 
® goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol. 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me- 








YOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLo CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPUHITES. 
#1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor, Bedford St. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Edueation of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75icts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave, 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
**A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,’’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . 


oe e ©SM 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEvoTEeD TO ScIENCE AND ART IN THE Home, 
Hovsenotp Economies, HyYGieENE AND HEALTH, 
Decorations, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 
“HEALTH AND Hast,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EventIne Home TA.ks,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“MoTuER’s PortTFOLIO’’—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing THouents;” “THE Home Lrprary,” ete. 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
torrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E, P. Thwing, Ph. D., 

Miss M. K. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mra. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 
Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 

26 cents a number. #2 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 





NEW YORK. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘‘Flietcher Case”’ is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


12mo0 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities..”.—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the piece life is well worth 
careful study. . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’’— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only veeds painting to be famous.”—JamEs 
PARTON. 


. 
“She has made a little book which bas a winning 
charm.""—New York Tritune. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘Changed Convie- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” “Moral 
and Religious Training,” ete. 


By 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


**A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follics of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
ppg, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT, 
Lire AND LETTERS. Edited by their Grand-daugh 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits. 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 





This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, .incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Canot LopeGe, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton” and “Daniel Webster,” in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50. 

ConTENTS: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By JoserH NEILson. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, $5. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous persona 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
storics ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the ‘short and simple annals of the poor’’ East 
Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, 
x AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Car PLoetz. Translated, with extensive additions, 
by WituiaM H. Trtirenast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account has come 
down tous. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the order and development 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


moral history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months, 


By MATuRIN M. BaLLov. 12mo, $1 50. 


Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
behuty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious Taj Mahal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Alham- 
bra and Granada.”—Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


By Cuar_es EoBpert CRADDOCK. 
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The meetings of the New England Wom- 
an Suffrage Association in Boston this 
week were very successful and unusually 
well attended. 





oo 

An Ohio State Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion will be held in Columbus, June 18 and 
19. Suffrage organizations throughout 
the State are invited to send delegates. and 
individual suffragists to he present in per- 
son. 








a 

At the tenth annual Convention of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Northern New Jer- 
sey, which was held in Newark last week, 
a proposed amendment to the canons al- 
lowing unmarried women communicants 
to vote in church elections, was laid on the 
table. 


ecules camtasiae 

The motion was probably limited to un- 
married women because of English prece- 
dent. Certainly such a limitation has no 
basis in justice or common sense. Is a 
married Episcopal woman any less a Chris- 
tian than an unmarried one, less a church 
member, less a property-owner and con- 
tributor to the church funds, less interest- 
ed in church®elections, or less capable of 
forming an intelligent opinion as to the re- 
spective merits of candidates? Or are wom- 
en church-members in generalemore defi- 
cient in these qualifications than men? The 
New Jersey Convention thinks they are. 
But it is encouraging that the question 
should even be brought up in an assem- 
blage of so conservative a church in so 
conservative a State. 


++ 
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A letter asking that women be included 
in the new reform bill which is to extend 
the suffrage has been addressed to the 
British House of Commons by a large 
number of eminent Englishwomen. Among 
the signers are Florence Nightingale, 
Mary Howitt, Anne J. Clough (sister of 
the poet, and principal of Newnham Col- 
lege), Frances Power Cobbe, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, Edith Simcox, Amelia B. 
Edwards, and the daughters of John Bright 
and Richard Cobden. 
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Four years ago the Methodist General 
Conference, being asked to ordain women, 
declared that ‘women have all the rights 
in the Methodist church that are good for 
them.” This year it puts the same thing 
more politely by resolving that ‘‘it is inex- 
pedient to take action on the subject.” 
Florence M. Adkinson in the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, says: **There is some encourage- 
ment in this change of tone. Whena pow- 
er substitutes polite diplomacy for brutal 
assertion of force, when it begins to dodge,, 
its surrender is only a question of time.” — 





2 
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We give a report, at some length, of the 
debate on the ordination of women in the 
General Conference of the M. E. Church. 
Feeling ran high over it, and the oppo- 
nents of equal rights for women seem to 
have resorted to their usual weapons of 
slander and misrepresentation. ‘They ac- 
cused President Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, and Rev. J. W. Hamilton, of va- 
rious wild remarks which neither of them 
made. Our report of their speeches is 
abridged from that of the Daily Christian 
Advocate. 





+ 
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The Boston Herald, speaking of the ap- 
proaching Chicago Convention, says: 
“Mrs. Gen. Logan is coming on to man- 
age matters for her husband. She is a 
very fascinating and dangerous politician 
in petticoats, and if she really does under- 
take to promote ‘John’s boom,’ she can 
make more votes than any other Loganite.”’ 
And yet we are told that women must not 
be allowed to vote, because it is not desir- 
able that they should have any ‘“‘political 
ends to serve!” 











The Middlesex Club had its first ‘* Ladies’ 
Day”, at Young’s Hotel, Boston, last Sat- 
urday. Gen. N. P. Banks spoke of the abil- 
ity women had displayed as sovereigns. 
“tT once heard Prince Gortschakoff say,” 
he remarked, ‘that the wisest ruler Russia 
ever had was the Empress Catherine. A 
woman can govern. When Slidell and Mat 
son were taken by our vessels from under 
the protection of the British flag, Lord 
Palmerston, as premier, wrote a letter de- 
manding their surrender, in such terms 
that, but for the command of Victoria that 
its terms should be modified, war with 


England would without doubt have re- 
sulted.” Speaker Marden, of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, said he 
had often wished that, of the 240 men over 
whom he presides, at least 120 were wom- 
en, and that of the forty men over whom 
Mr. Bruce presides, twenty were women. 
“If we could have some of their shrewd 
common-sense, their clear perception, in 
the Legislature, we should certainly finish 
our business before midsummer, and re- 
lieve the pent-up feeling of the people of 
the Commonwealth.” 

oo 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion came to a successful close on Tuesday 
evening. Itconvened in Tremont Temple, 
on Monday evening, with an audience that 
completely filled the body.of the house 
and the first balcony. Each person adver- 
tised to speak responded promptly. ‘The 
close attention of the audience showed the 
interest felt in the various aspects of the 
question presented. 

Tuesday morning, reports were read of 
suffrage work in each of the New England 
States. ‘These showed that in every one 
something had been done, while in several, 
there had been great activity and good re- 
sults. Mrs. Howe was missed from the 
meeting, the sudden death of her broth- 
er being the cause of her absence. There 
were present, as new speakers, Rey. Minot 
J. Savage, Rev. C. F. Thwing, Mrs. M. 
L. 'T. Hidden, of Vermont, and Edward 
Winston, of Harvard College. Their pres- 
ence and speech gave added interest. We 
are glad to know that we can depend upon 
each of them for co-operation in the future. 

The Tuesday evening session was en- 
riched by music generously given by Mrs. 
Emma C. Ford and J. F. Ramsey, Mr. 
Eben F. Bailey, accompanist. 

The coming of Decoration Day, which is 
a legal holiday, sends the WoMAN’'s JoUR- 
NAL to press one day earlier than usual, so 
apart of our report must be deferred till 
next week. 7 be & 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 








The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations united in a 
festival at the Chapel and Meionaon, 
Wednesday evening. ‘The east wind of 
the two days previous culminated in a 
steady, pouring rain all day long. ‘The 
skies seemed to have joined the remon- 
strants in a protest against the reunion. 
But the Massachusetts suffragists declined 
to be daunted, and there was a large atten- 
dance, as usual. There was a social re- 
union in the chapel, followed by a supper 
in the Meionaon. Afterwards several brief 
speeches were made in response to toasts, 
with vocal and instrumental music. Mrs. 
Flora E. Barry, whose woman’s heart is 
in sympathy with the suffrage movement, 
enriched the hour by the wonderful wealth 
of her voice in song after song, to the de- 
light of her hearers. Mr. George Mandell 
Taylor was her accompanist. ‘The young 
artists Mr. and Mrs. Moorehouse and Miss 
Georgie Pray charmed the audience with 
a trio on the piano, violin and violoncello. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone presided in the absence 
of Mrs. Howe, who, in consequence of her 
brother’s recent death, was unable to be 
present. Rev. Lorenza Haynes, of Maine; 
Seth Hunt, of Florence; Mary F. East- 
man; Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York; 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, H. B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr.; Mrs. M. L. Tl’. Hidden, of 
Vermont; Hon. Thomas Riley, Emily J. 
Leonard, of Connecticut; Rev. S. W. Bush 
and Rev. Annie H. Shaw responded to 
toasts. Letters were received from ol. 
Albert Clarke and Hon. John E. Fitzger- 
ald. Mr. A. H. Grimke was to have spok- 
en, but had to leave before his name was 
called. We shall give an abstract next 
week. H. B. B. 


* 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting of the Massachus- 
etts Woman’s School Suffrage Association 


. was held Wednesday afternoon at the Wes- 


leyan Hall. On account of the severe 
storm, the attendance was not as large as 
usual, but the meeting was none the less 
pleasant and profitable. Miss Abby W. 
May presided, and in her address she said 
she hoped that every woman who believed 
in the movement would make one convert 
before the next election, thus doubling the 
number .of voters specially interested in 
the welfare of schools and the education 
of the young people in their community. 
She also urged that women should take 
more personal interest in the schools them- 
selves; that they would, those of them 
who lived near a school, devote at least an 
hour a month to visiting that school and 
becoming acquainted with the teachers, 
and giving them the sympathy and en- 
couragement they so sadly need. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said that respon- 
sibility is the greatest educator, and school 
suffrage educates parents as well as chil- 





dren. 





Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney said that in iaw 
people are held responsible if they do not 
prevent possible evil. Women are now 
morally responsible for the good govern- 
ment of the schools, and should exercise 
the suffrage asa duty. Women are so un- 
used to public activity that they under- 
estimate their ability in larger spheres. 
But only one step ata time is needed. ‘Take 
that, and the next is always revealed, and 
the way is opened. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford, of Portland, and 
Rev. Mr. Vila, of Cincinnati, also made ad- 
dresses. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


“The Woman Question in Europe,” Theo- 
dore Stanton’s new book, is receiving de- 
served praise from the newspapers. 


The Boston Globe is dealing good blows 
on the right side of the woman question. 
So is the Hartford Times. 

Dr. Elizabeth J. French will be at the 
Parker House all of next week, where her 
friends will receive a hearty welcome. 

Five thousand clergymen of the Church 
of England have petitioned Parliament for 
the repeal of the Acts which license pros- 
titution in garrison towns. 

The New York Independent of May 29 
has a full report of the whole debate in 
the Methodist Conference on the question 
of licensing and ordaining women preach- 
ers. It should be preserved as acuriosity. 

A School Suffrage Meeting is to be held 
in the Unitarian Church, Brighton, next 
Monday evening, June 2, at 7.30. Speak- 
ers, Rev. Katharine Lente Stevenson, Miss 
Elizabeth Tobey and Dr. Salome Merritt. 

An English lady, who withholds her 
name, has given $6,000 to found a home 
for working girls in London. A club for 
working women has been opened in the 
same city. 

From May 29 to September 25 the Wom- 
en's Exchange of the Social and Industrial 
Union will receive no consignments, ex- 
cepting for food. Payments will be made 
only on the last Thursdays of June, July, 
August and September. 

Governor Begole, of Michigan, is an 
outspoken advocate of woman suffrage. 
At the recent State Convention of the suf- 
fragists of Michigan, he presided at the 
evening meeting addressed by Mrs. Gou- 
gar, and in his introduction of the speaker 
assured the friends that he would do all in 
his power to bring about the emancipation 
of women. 

Sergeant Sherloch died a few weeks since 
in Dublin, Ireland. He was a faithful and 
cordial supporter of the claims of women 
while in the House of Commons, and twice 
moved a resolution for the removal of the 
grating in front of the ladies’ gallery, the 
presence of which implies the exclusion of 
ladies from political interests. 


The strike against the employment of 
women at Kidderminster has ended in a 
compromise. The manufacturers have 
consented to put ‘four youths” on the al- 
tered tapestry looms, and ‘‘four females” 
on the new plush looms. ‘They give a 
guarantee to keep the boys on the looms 
for six months, and consent to employ 
boys or women in equal numbers at any 
future extension. 


The Buffalo Express says that a Wom- 
an’s School of Journalism is to be opened 
in Detroit during the coming summer. 
The plan is to give young women instruc- 
tion in the rudiments of newspaper work. 
They will be sent out to make market re- 
ports, go to fires, and write descriptions, 
attend lectures and take shorthand notes, 
gather news and do society work. Short; 
hand, proof-reading and type-setting will 
be taught. There will also be a depart- 
ment for the revision of manuscript. 


Twenty women physicians were present 
at the banquet of the Illinois Medical So- 
ciety (‘tregular’’) last week at Chicago. 
Several women were appointed on import- 
ant standing committees, and one, Dr. L. 
C. Corr, of Carlinville, presented a paper 
at the annual meeting. At the annual 
meeting of the State Homceopathic Asso- 
ciation, same date and city, Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, of Chicago, read two pa- 
pers, and at the banquet responded to the 
toast, ‘‘ Woman, the Coming Medical Man.” 
Dr. Smith was elected second vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, and Mrs. Dr. 
Weeks Burnett was made one of the board 
of censors. 
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PREMIUMS. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL will send as a 
premium the Life of James and Lucretia 
Mott, by their granddaughter, Anna D.Hal- 
lowell, (price $2,) for one new yearly and 
one six months’ subscriber. Also, for one 
new subscriber, Col. Higginson’s ‘*Com- 
mon-Sense About Women;” also for two 
new subscribers, *“The Woman Question in 
Europe,” by Theodore Stanton,price $3 50. 

The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL will be sent to 
any subscriber one month on trial for 
twenty-five cents. 








ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the N. 
E. Woman Suffrage Association was held 
in Boston, beginning on Monday evening, 
May 26, in Tremont Temple, at 7.30 o’clock. 
It was continued in the Meionaon Tuesday, 
May 27. morning, afternoon and evening, 
at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


At Tremont Temple, the audience began 
to gather at 7 P. M. to listen to an organ 
concert by 'T. P. Ryder. By 7.30 the large 
hall was crowded and the gallery well fill- 
ed, more than a thousand persons being 
present. 

The meeting was called to order by the 


President of the Association, Mrs. Lucy : 


Stone, who said: 


ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE. 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion brings us to the close of a year un- 
usually full of gain in the direction of 
equal rights for women. On both sides the 
ovean, and as far away as India, has been 
felt the steady swelling of the tide which 
is yet to bring in justice to woman. In 
our own country, in Washington ‘Territory 
the right to vote has been secured to wom- 
en on the same terms as men. In Congress, 
the Senate Suffrage Committee reported a 
bill for a Sixteenth Amendment to prohib- 
it disfranchisement on account of sex. A 
similar but minority report was made by 
the House Judiciary Committee, which was 
accompanied by two opposing reports, and 
one approving the principle of the bill but 
postponing action. 

In the State Legislatures where it has of- 
ten come, the question has been earnestly 
discussed, and in New Jersey, where it has 
not appeared for years, it was handsomely 
treated, and a large vote given in its favor. 
Next week Oregon will vote on an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution to secure 
full suffrage to women. ‘The Canadian 
Parliament, at Ontario, has secured muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. ‘The Legislature 
of Nova Scotia has done the same. ‘The 
dullest ear may hear the sound of the 
forces that are bringing women to their 
kingdom of co-sovereignty with men. 

Notwithstanding these signs of the times, 
there are still plenty of people who neither 
see nor hear. They fully believe men are 
to be rulers and women subjects. ‘They 
affirm that men will do better as legisla- 
tors for women than women can do for 
themselves. They do not see that in the 
government, as inthe family, the feminine 
qualities will make it better. ‘They do not 
see that women have special rights to pro- 
tect and special wrongs to remedy, which 
require the personal supervision and care 
of representatives of their own sex. But 
the statute books of every State show how 
the fundamental principles of the govern- 
ment are disregarded with impunity in the 
case of women, because women have no 
votes. For the sake of those who do not 
see this, I propose to quote from the acts 
of the Massachusetts Legislature this win- 
ter, to show how the rights of an unrepre- 
sented class are ignored or neglected. 

There were sent to the Legislature the 
names of more than 21, petitioners 
for woman suffrage. These petitions if 
granted, would give women, in all the 
towns and cities of the State, a vote on 
questions of local interests common to 
women and men—such as temperance, 
schools, schoolhouses, teachers, roads, 
sewerage, drainage, ventilation of public 
buildings; in regard to taxes, how much 
each man and woman should pay and how 
this money should be spent. But the com- 
mittee to whom the petition was referred, 
gave these 21,000 petitioners ‘leave to with- 
draw.” ‘Iwo members of the Committee, 
Harris C. Hartwell, of Fitchburg, and C. C. 
Coffin, of Boston, presented a minority re- 
port and bill (House 161) in favor of muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. When this bill 
came up for discussion it was ably sup- 
ported by its authors and others. It was 
also strenuously opposed, and voted down 
—61 in favor, to 155 against. 

Mr. Wentworth, of Dedham, dissenting 
from the majority report of ‘leave to with- 
draw,” presented a bill (House 162) author- 
izing women to vote upon the question of 

ranting licenses for the sale of intoxicat- 
ng liquors. In less than five minutes 
from the time it was presented, it was 
voted down without a count. 

The Committee on Election Laws report- 
ed (House Bill 343). Every male citizen 
twenty-one years of age and upwards, ex- 
cept paupers, persons under guardianship, 
and persons excluded by Article 20 of the 
Amendments to the Constitution, and no 
other person, shall have a right to vote 
for all city, town, county and State offi- 
cers, and for members of Congress, etc. 
All soldiers and sailors honorably dis- 
charged from service in the army or navy 
of the United States shall not be disquali- 
fied to vote because they are paupers, or 
have not paid a poll tax. The bill also 
provides, 

Sec. 6. “All Indians, and people of color here- 
tofcre known and called Indians, within this 
Commonwealth, are made and declared to be cit- 
izens of the Commonwealth, and entitled to all 
the rights, privileges and immunities, and sub- 
ject to all the duties and liabilities, to which citi- 
zens of this Commonwealth are entitled or sub- 
ect.” 

This bill, having provided the ballot for 
every “male citizen except paupers, etc., 
and soldiers and sailors, whether paupers 
or not, and whether they have paid a poll- 
tax or not, and for all ‘Indians and color- 
ed people called Indians,” provides also, 
that every woman twenty-one years of 
age, except paupers, etc., after she has 
given in under oath a true list of all her 
property real and Sassenes that it may be 
taxed, and has paid her poll-tax, may vote 
for members of the school committee! 

House Bill 352, relating to the powers of 
married women in the disposal of their 
separate estates by will, provides: 





Sec. 6. “A married woman may make a will 
in the same manner and with the same effect as 
if she were sole, except that such will shall not, 
without the husband's written consent, operate 
to deprive him of his tenancy by the courtesy in 
her real estate, or of more than one-halt of her 
personal estate.” 

This means that the husband shall have 
the use of all the real estate of his wife as 
long as he lives. ‘The wife has no tenancy 
by the courtesy, but instead, she has the 
use of one-third of the husband's real estate 
after his death. The same bill provides 
that, 

“A married woman deserted by, or living apart 
from her husband, tor a justifiable cause, may 
make a will in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if she were sole, and may by such 
will, without her husband’s written consent, dis- 
pose of all her real and personal estate.” 


Another (House Bill 192), in regard to 
the same subject, proposed to give a wife 
deserted by her husband, as above, the 
right, ‘without her husband’s written con- 
sent, to dispose of all her real and personal 
estate acquired by her after the separa- 
tion.” In case she were old, or feeble, or 
fettered by little children, her opportuni- 
ty to acquire would be very little, but 
only that little is hers to will, without the 
written consent of the man who has de- 
serted her. All the real estate owned by 
her before is still held in the life use of 
the deserting husband, and she can will 
only half her personal property owned be- 
tore, without his consent. And this is the 
year of grace 1884! Think of these ques- 
tions of grave import to women, and not a 
woman permitted to have a vote in regard 
to them! 

House Bill 209, to punish wife-beaters, 
proposed that, ‘* Whoever, not being armed 
with a dangerous weapon, assaults his 
wife with force and violence, shall be pub- 
licly whipped with any number of lashes 
not less than ten nor more than thirty 
upon the bare back.” But the legislators 
agreed that it degraded a man to whip 
him, and that it was a brutal punishment 
belonging to darker ages. 

The Boston Chief of Police testified that 
there were at least fifteen cases of brutal 
wife-beating in Boston every week. There 
must have been many in the other towns 
and cities of the State. Hence, it is evi- 
dent that the existing law to punish wife- 
beaters is not adequate. Nevertheless, the 
bill was defeated. The men who are de- 

raded enough to beat their wives were al- 

owed to escape punishment of the same 
kind. Brutal blows and cruel kicks are 
still rained down on helpless women, to 
whom our law-makers persist in denying 
the right to help make the laws. 

It is the ballot that protects. 

‘Take this other case,—the Committee on 
Setomaare, who were instructed to con- 
sider the expediency of further legislation 
to prevent the wrongful conversion and 
misuse of milk-cans, reported (House Bill 
184) as follows: 

‘‘Whoever, without the vonsent of the owner 
thereof, takes, uses. sells, di8poses of, buys, or 
traffics in, any milk-can or cans, marked or 
stamped with the name, initial or device of any 
dealer or dealers in milk, or wilfully mars, erases 
or covers over said name, initial or device of any 
such dealer or dealers in milk, so marked or 
stamped on said can or cans, shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding one bundred dollars, or 
by imprisonment in the jail not exceeding one 
year.” 

If a misused wife were only a misused 
milk-can, how she would be protected! 
What prompt punishment would be in- 
flicted! Mark the particularity with which 
the milk can is guarded ; whoever *‘takes,” 
“uses,” ‘‘sells,” ‘disposes of,” ‘buys, or 
traffics,” in ‘“‘any milk-can or cans,” 
‘*with the initial name or device,” etc., etc. 
But the dealers in milk are men with 
votes. It makes all the difference. 

An effort was made to secure police 
matrons, so that when women are arrested 
and brought to the station they may be in 
charge of women. One thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-five women were arrest- 
ed last year. Many of them, for drunken- 
ness and unchastity. In these disorderly 
and debased states, it seemed necessary 
that women should be their care-takers. 
But it was not permitted. Policemen, cap- 
tains of divisions, all of them with votes, 
came up to protest against it. Capt. 
Bates, of police division No. 2, was report- 
ed in the Boston Globe to have said, ‘It is 
no place fora woman among a crowd of 
eighty-five men.” ‘That was what we 
thought of for the unfortunate woman un- 
der arrest. All the same we were denied. 
We had only the right of petition, and 
that did not avail. 

There was a petition to puuish debauch- 
ing women by men who employ them in 
large establishments. But we only got 
*‘leave to withdraw.” 

There was another petition, that con- 
tracts between husband and wife may be 
valid. So that if a man borrows money of 
his wife (and it is usually the man who 
borrows), he may be legally bound to pay 
her; but we could not get it. 

The following questions and answers, 
kind of shorter catechism, are some of the 
facts which history must record as true 
of this dear old Commonwealth in the 
year of grace 1884, 

Ques.—Shall the men and women who 
are to obey the laws have a right to make 
them? 

Ans.—No, only the men shall have that 
right. 

Ques.—Shall the men and women who 
pay taxes have aright to say how much 
they shall pay, and how the money shall 
be used? 

Ans.—No, only men shall have that 
right. 

Ques.—Shall the father and mother have 
an equal legal right in their children? 

Ans.—No, the right of the father shall 
be supreme. 

Ques.—May the property which the law 
exempts from execution in the case of 2 
husband, be also exempt for his widow? 

Ans.—No, it shall not. fs 

betray every male citizen, native 
and foreign, black and white, have a vote 
on all questions, city, ward, town, county, 
state and nation? 

Ans.—He shall. 

Ques.—Shall every female citizen vote 
on the same questions? 
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Ans.—She shall not. 
es.—For what may she vote? 

Ans.—For members of the school com- 
mittee. , 

Ques.—What share shall a husband have 
jn the real estate of his wife? 

Ans.—He shall have the use of the whole 
as long as he lives. 

ues.—What. share shall a wife have in 
the real estate of her husband? 

Ans —She shall have the use of one-third 
after his death. 

Ques.—May a wife will her personal 
roperty as freely as a husband may will 
is? 

Ans.—She may not. 

Ques.—How much of it may she be free 
to will? 

Ans.—One-half. 

Ques.—What must be done with the 
other half? 

Ans.—She must do with the other half 
ust what her husband gives her permis- 
sion to do by his written consent. 

These instances are enough, and more 
than enough, to show that an unrepresent- 
ed class is a class whose rights and inter- 
est are neglected or rejected. The only 
protection is the ballot. Every honorable 
man must feel shame that such a state 
of legal degradation and _ helplessness 
is imposed by men upon women. Every 
good man should feel morally bound to do 
what in him lies to have it removed. All 
the more should he feel this when he re- 
members that this legal inequality and all 
the measureless loss which disfranchise- 
ment involves. is imposed not upon an ig- 
norant, degraded or vicious class. But it 
is imposed upon the mother who taught 
his baby lips to speak, and his feet to walk, 
who wiped his childish tears, soothed his 
sorrows, counselled his youth, and whose 
love will cling to him when every other 
human tie is dead. It is imposed upon 
the sister who shared his sports and his 
lessons; upon the wife who left father 
and mother for his sake. His own daugh- 
ters must bear the pitiless and cruel shame, 
sharing it with male murderers, felons, 
paupers, and fools. O men of Massa- 
chusetts, what an historic record you make 
and keep! How can you let woman hold 
a position which you would scorn for 
yourselves? Why should you not annul 
these shameful statutes, and with generous 
hand offer the ballot to woman? Your 
own rights will be no less. Women, sis- 
ters, it is power you need to add to the in- 
fluence you already have, to enable you to 
accomplish the good you strive after so 
helplessly by petitions and tears. Pray 
gather courage to take your own part, and 
demand justice, which is always safe. 


“Our fathers to their graves have gone. 
Their fight is fought, their battle won, 
But sterner trials wait the race 

That rises in their honored place. 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time.” 


- ‘To-day that crime is the subjugation of 
women. 


ADDRESS OF MR. SAVAGE. 
Rev. Minot J. Savage was the next 
speaker. We can give only a brief abstract 
of his address: 


Rev. Minot J. Savage said that he ap- 

eared before the audience somewhat em- 

arrassed in that he had hoped to be one 
of the last speakers in order that he might 
judge of the drift of the meeting and what 

e should say. A short time previous, he 
had given expression to his best ideas on 
the subject of woman suffrage in a sermon 
which many of his hearers had doubtless 
read in the papers. He did not wish to 
preach them an old sermon. Ashe had lis- 
tened to the objections against woman suf- 
frage, he had almost been ashamed to put 
himself in a position of answering them, as 
they were so trivial and nonsensical. ‘The 
average arguments against the reform are 
flimsy and substanceless, and not worth 
the waste of breath necessary to answer 
them. He then proceeded to refute some 
of the popular objections to giving wom- 
an the ballot. It is no man’s business to 
decide the question whether women want 
to vote or not; they should be given the 
right, and then they will decide for them- 
selves. In closing, he said it would be 
far better for man, and more generous 
in him, not to wait for woman to ask for 
the ballot, but to give it to her without her 
asking. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore made an admir- 
able address, in the course of which she 
said : 


She was profoundly grateful to Mr. Sav- 
age for his work in the cause of woman suf- 
frage, aud the new ideas which he had 
brought out, and the bravery with which 
he expressed them. ‘The great burden df 
the argument against woman suffrage to- 
day is that woman does not want to vote, 
and the work is said to be to get women 
ready to vote. That is not the fact. The 
great work is to get men ready to allow 
women the right of the ballot. If all the 
women in the State had signed petitions to 
the Legislature for woman suffrage last 
fall, they would not have received it. ‘Ihe 
future of this government depends upon 
the granting of the ballot to women, and 
in going to the utmost limit of the princi- 
= of republican government. Mrs. 
ivermore then proceeded to show that 
while men are physically stronger than 
women, yet women have more endurance 
than men, and claimed that the average 
woman will undergo twenty times as much 
as the average man. She detailed all the 
trials through which women are foreed to 
£0, and said that no man is equal to them. 
If endurance is the test of strength, then 
women are stronger than men. The secret 
of the whole question is that man natural- 
ly and instinctively seeks power, and he 
will not easily give it up. The speaker's 
husband had said that all men were inclin- 
ed to he tyrants and would dominate over 
everything. Man is pugnacious because 
he has always been in power. But the 
people of the world are advancing. and 

the time is fast coming when women will 
be placed upon the level of man politically 





and socially. The question is as mucha 
man’s question as a woman’s question, and 
it is fast being so conceded. The future 
looks brighter for women. Suffrage is the 
keynote to the whole situation. A woman 
may be educated, cultured and refined, 
yet if she is denied the right to exercise 
er choice in any matter in which she is 
concerned; she is classed_as being a little 
lower than man. ‘Touching on finance, she 
said: 


“Did any of you hear of the suspension of the 
firm of Grant and Ward? Was it a wd two 
and a half millions that they failed for? No, but 
for fourteen and a half mi'lions. Was it poor, 
miserable, ignorant women, uninformed, who 
know nothing of business? No; men of af- 
fairs; business men of the city; fair men, trusted 
and believed, kings of business. What is going 
to be done with Grant & Ward? Wiil they see 
the inside of a prison, except asinspectors? That 
I very much doubt. Fortunately for them, they 
are not women.” 


Mrs. Livermore closed with an eloquent 
appeal that men trust women with their 
rights as an addition of moral force to the 
nation. 

LETTER FROM T. W. HIGGINSON. 

The following letter was read from Col. 
Higginson: 

CAMBRIDGE, MAY 25, 1884. 

Dear Friend—t have been under a physi- 
cian’s care for a fortnight, and though now 
getting well, am positively forbidden to 
speak in public for several days to come. 
This disappoints me, for I had confidently 
expected to be present at the convention. 
I beg you to express my regrets, and also 
my congratulations on the evident pro- 
gress of our agitation. Cordially yours, 

THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman said that what 
woman wanted was independence, free- 
dom. right to do for herself what was best 
for herself. She should have the power to 
speak for herself as men have the power. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman made an able and 
eloquent address, which enlisted the closest 
attention of her audience, and brought the 
meeting to a close. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The Association met in the Meionaon at 
10.30 A. M., Mrs. Lucy Stonein the chair. 

A committee of nine on business and 
nominations was appointed, viz. : 


Mrs. J. W. Smiib, ot East Boston; Rev. Lo- 
renza Haynes, of Maine; Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden, 
of Vermont; Mrs. Elizabeth Bb. Chace, of Rhode 
Island; Miss Emily J. Leonard, of Connecticut; 
Mary F. Eastman, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Mary 
C. Ames, and John L. Whiting, of Massachu- 
setts. 


The resolutions and nominations re- 
ported and adopted were as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we have reason to rejoice in 
the steady growth of woman suffrage sentiment 
throughout New England during the past year, 
as shown by more than 21,000 petitioners for 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts, by increased 
activity in Connecticut, by the recent formation 
of an active State woman suffrage association in 
Vermont, and by the presence with us to-day of 
representatives trom organized societies in every 
New England State. 

Resolved, That we invite the co-operation of 
every New England State Society in a concerted 
effort to secure from the respective Legislatures 
such extensions of suffrage to women as can be 
granted by statute within the provisions of the 
existing State Constitutions, to wit: Municipal, 
School and Presidential Suffrage. 

Resolved, That our executive committee, in 
behalf of this Association, is instructed to offer 
every State suffrage society in New England our 
co-operation in one or more public meetings in 
each State, and also, if desired, our aid in circu- 
lating petitions and addressing legislatures for 
municipal and presidential woman suffrage. 

Resolved—in the words of Abraham Lincoln— 
“That we go for all sharing the privileges of the 
Government who assist in bearing its burdens, 
by no means excluding women ;” that a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
must be a government of men and women, by 
men and women, for men and women; and that 
any other form of government is unreasonable, 
unjust, and inconsistent with American prin- 
ciples. 

eccioed. That we protest against that section 
of the Edmunds bill which proposes to disfran- 
chise all the women of Utah, while allowing 
male Mormons to vote, as a shameful injustice to 
women and a violation of the Christian principle 
of one standard of morals for men and women. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the triumph of 
woman suffrage in Washington Territory, in the 
establishment of municipal woman suffrage in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, and we await with in- 
terest and sympathy the result of next week’s 
election in Oregon. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of woman suf- 
fragists to use their utmost influence to secure 
the nomination and promote the election of 
friends of suffrage to all public offices whereby 
the cause of woman suffrage can be hindered or 
promoted.) 


The following officers for the coming 
year were unanimously elected - 


President—Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents —Massachusetts, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Ednah D. 
Cheney, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Miss Julia 
Baxter, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Louisa M. 
Alcott, Abby W. May, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. E. H. Church, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, Hon. George F. Hoar, 
William I. Bowditch, Rev. Samuel May, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Thomas J. Loth- 
rop, Charles W. Slack, Maria S. Porter, Abb 
K. Foster; Maine, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Sara 
W. Devoll, M. D.; New Hampshire, John Scales, 
Dr. J. H. Gallinger; Vermont, Mrs. Charles 
Reed, Miss Laura Moore; Rhode Island, Mrs. 8. 
E. H. Doyle, Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley ; Con- 
necticut, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Julia E Smith. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Black- 
well. 

Executive Committee—chairman, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith; Maine, Mrs. C. A. Quinby; New Hamp- 
shire, Mrs. Armenia S. White; Vermont, Mrs. 
M. L. T. Hidden; Massachusetts, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Higginson, Frederick 
A. Claflin, John L. Whiting, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. S. 
E. Sewall; Rhode Island, Mrs Elizabeth B. 
Chace; Connecticut, Emily J. Leonard. 


‘The annual report of the Association 
was read by the chairman of the executive 
committee : 

ANNUAL REPORT. 


The quarterly meetings of the executive 
committee have been regularly held, and 





by its recommendation, the chief work of 
the year has been done in Vermont. That 
State has been considered the least hope- 
ful place in New England for woman suf- 
frage work. But the Association has been 
able to employ an agent, and so fortunate 
as to secure the services of Mrs. H. M. 'T. 
Cutler, who spent two months in Vermont. 
In co-operation with a few friends there, 
she held seventy meetings, and aroused so 
much interest in the localities where they 
were held, that, in November, a conven- 
tion was called at St. Johnsbury, to or- 
ganize a State Society. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Lucey Stone, and Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell attended, representing the New 
England Association. Clergymen, law- 
yers and teachers of Vermont were present, 
and other citizens, both men and women, 
came long distances; all lending their in- 
fluence to help establish the idea of politi- 
cal equality, for women. A State Society 
was formed which has done excellent wor 
since. It will make its own report to you 
this morning. For the committee. 
JUDITH W. SMITH, 
Chairman. 


Reports were then made from the New 
England States, as follows: ; 


MAINE. 


It seems vain to attempt a report of suf- 
frage work in Maine, when the fact is 
daily forced upon our recognition that we 
are not active, in accordance with our con- 
victions, in support of those advanced views 
on the question of woman's enfranchise- 
ment which so generally prevail in New 
England. 

Circumstances probably beyond the con- 
trol of its most devoted advocates have 
hitherto prevented the organization of lo- 
eal societies in the State, or a continual 
manifestation of that lively interest in the 
State Society which success in any reform 
movement demands. I think, however, it 
may be truthfully asserted that the women 
of Maine are generally advancing in the 
education of the great principle that the 
exercise of the ballot underlies every re- 
form measure we are earnestly labor- 
ing to promote. Many devoted women of 
the State W. C. T. U., who so wisely de- 
vise and execute plans for the promotion 
of temperance in our midst, are firm be- 
lievers in universal suffrage. When all 
our co-workers shall arrive at that concep- 
tion and appreciation of the divine truth 
characterizing this gospel of freedom for 
woman, which will impel them to carry 
the enthusiasm of their convictions into 
their every effort for reclaiming the fallen 
and bruised ones, then, I believe, will a 
higher degree of success be attained. 


Since the last annual meeting of the N. 
E. W. 5S. Association, we have had no ses- 


sions of the Legislature, as its sessions are 
now biennial. Our Legislature convenes 
next winter, and it is to be earnestly hoped 
that the friends of our cause will be prompt 
and loyal in endeavors to advance the 
State work. 

I hope there may be present those from 
Maine who can specifically report work 
done in our State in behalf of suffrage dur- 
ing the past year. This year has brought 
to me, as some of you well know, an ex- 
— of illness and bereavement in my 

ome, and I have been unable to devote 
time to labor for the cause; too, I am so 
saddened by a sense of my loss, that not 
quite yet am I equal to the exertion of 
leaving the dear friends and the scenes 
most closely associated with the days be- 
fore my sorrow. But to one and all the 
friends I send my sincere wishes for the 
success of the meeting and for the pro- 
gress of equal enfranchisement. 

Mrs. C. S. QUINBY. 
Augusta, Maine, May 25, 1884. 


REPORT FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


So little can be said for New Hampshire 
that it would almost seem better to pass it 
by until something more to its credit 
might be reported. Nevertheless for the 
truth of history a report must be given of 
the present status of the woman’s suffrage 
question in this State. I will say in be- 
half of the very few persons who do any- 
thing for the advancement of the cause 
that petitions for woman’s suffrage were 
circulated the past year, and signed by 
several thousand citizens. ‘They were sent 
in to the Legislature, who summarily dis- 
posed of them in accordance with their 
former habit, of giving “leave to with- 
draw,” which habit has become so fixed in 
their minds and practical life that I fear 
only through some political necessity will 
they be made to realize their needs and 
their obligations; that they may come to 
understand and feel—as they do not seem 
to understand now —- that humanity is a 
unit, and that all rights and privileges, all 
human and true interests, are mutual. IT 
can but hope that through some one of 
the great causes of human welfare,—see- 
ing this mutual interest,—legislators may 
be led to see the need and the justice of 
the ballot in the hand of woman. 

While regretting the indifference and 
apathy of women, I am looking with con- 
fidence and hope for a broader education 
and a higher development through their 
interest and labors in the great and good 
cause of temperance, as carried on by 
some of the best women of our country. 
Trusting that these labors of love will 
lead them to see their duties and responsi- 
bilities in this matter for ‘‘God and home 
and native land,” and as allies of their 
brothers, be ready to meet these duties 
and privileges of suffrage in a true wom- 
an’s way, Very truly, 

ARMENIA 8S. WHITE, 
Ch. Ex. Com., N. H. W. S. A. 
Concord, N. H. 


THE VERMONT REPORT. 


Iam happy to be present at this meeting 
this morning, to represent the Vt. W.S. A., 
an Association which, though but a few 
months old, is growing vigorously,and des- 
tined to accomplish, I believe, a grand 
work for God and humanity. Like a child 
visiting for the first time the home of its 
grandparents, I am ver happy I see 
the dear faces of those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day—the leaders in 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON. 





BUY YOUR CARPETS DIREC! 
OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 





3-Plys, - - 
Ex-Superfines, - 


For the next THIRTY DAYS we shall continue our 
Sale of a SPECIAL LINE of our STANDARD 
GOODS at the following prices: 


Roval Velvets, - - - $125 
5-Frame Body Brussels, - 115 
Tapestries, - - 65 and 75 cts. 


$1 00 
65 and 75 cts. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 and 527 Washington Street, Boston. 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 
@ aud children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

‘This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is #0 arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dresr. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Masse 


armenis. It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





ASSECS 18t MO. 186, 1BB4 occccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccece $8,281,060 44 

Liabilities ........... esecceesess C000 00essenerrsesoocesesosccccccoseecosoceces 6,374,197 56 

Surplus, Including Capital...... eocecece evceccecces coccccccce ceccccccce $1,906,862 88 
2 WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


BOSTON. 





this grand reform—whom, though having 
never seen before, many of them I have 
learned to love, for their fidelity to the 
truth, and because of the heroic sacrifices 
they had made for humanity. I count it a 
great honor to be admitted to this family 
gathering to-day. 

We in Vermont owe you a debt of grat- 
itude which we can never repay. By your 
generosity we were enabled to arrange a 
series of Teatares for the months of Sep- 
tember and October last fall, which were 
given by Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler. She was 
well received every where, and succeeded in 
arousing a deep interest in the subject of 
suffrage, reaching by her tact the most con- 
servative people. In November a Conven- 
tion was called at St. Johnsbury. when a 
Vt.W.S. A. was formed, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Blackwell and Mrs. 
Cutler being present. and giving addresses. 
This Convention, though not largely at- 
tended, proved apower for good. In Feb- 
ruary another series of lectures was given 
by Mrs. Cutler. Sivee then Miss Moore 
and myself have been quietly working, 
adding to our membership, circulating lit- 
erature, and speaking a word for our cause 
as we had opportunity. 

Twenty-nine towns are organized for peti- 
tion work,and the canvass earnestly begun. 
Our plan is to reach as many towns as pos- 
sible—securing local committees for this 
petition work. We hope to demonstrate 
to the next Legislature that the women of 
Vermont want the ballot. 

As I view the field I am greatly encour- 
aged, especially because of the fact that 
Christian people are in sympathy with us. 
Deacons and superintendents of the most 
conservative churches are becoming mem- 
bers of our Association. As Superintendent 
of the department of Sunday school work 
in our W. C. T. U., [have had oceasion to 
visit many towns, and have been surprised 
to find that so many our temperance wom- 
en were with us. 

At the close of a regular business meet- 
ing of one of our unions, I asked the 
ladies how many of them believed in 
woman suffrage. Every member present 
responded favorably with one exception. 
Five of our unions have a department of 
franchise, even though the State has not 
chosen to tollow the National on this 
question. We are planning to be very 
busy the coming season, and you may rest 
assured that Vermont will endeavor to do 
her duty. It has takena great many years 
to awaken her, but she is thoroughly 
aroused to-day, and shall never rest until 
her women are enfranchised. 

Mrs. M. L. 'T. HippeEn, 
President Vt. W. S. A. 





Lyndon, Vt., May 25, 1884. 
(Continued on Page 180.) 





A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


for Embrolt ‘* 

New Outfit. Full 

taming one le 
Satin, Plush &c.,80 

> = 


‘ 
(1) 8S Patterns! pagton, Arreeume 2 
rnsfor Kensington, a 
= ¢“ Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets Sprig. Figs 
ures for ilts, Vines, Ow 
&c. Box powder, distributor .catalogue 
Our New Sam: Book, 5 owing pearly 
og ioctedinn Whe ool ene a Alpha- 
ts, The Ow reena- 
way and the Spider’s Web Alphabets, 
ce, 61.00, Sample Book and 
tions 3c. r No.2 price, 
coutainsall above and 20 Extra Patterns 
‘olden rod, fi 8, 0U 












& worth stagiy @4.00" th this outfit you can 
business and make enous in one month to buy our $2) outfit, 
T. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
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LENGTHENING DAYS. 


BY L. F. 5. B. 








When lengthening days announce that spring is here, 
And all the earth becomes less chill and drear, 
Then are the sweetest hours of all the year. 


Soft tints of blue illume the sky o’erhead, 
Now spring the early flowers from their bed, 
And green things grow where lately all was dead. 


The tiny birds the budding trees among 
Sing out the happiest tunes they’ve ever sung, 
Their joyful lays the theme of every tongue. 


Then every drooping form its head shall raise, 

And every soul shall pour out words of praise, 

For peace and joy will come with lengthening days. 
—_+>o— 

FAILURE. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
‘Too long the song has only been 
For those who conquered in the fight; 
For those who, battling for the right, 
Saw victory and her banner’s sheen. 











Who sings the song of those who failed? 
Who chants the battle fought and lost? 
The struggling souls who paid the cost 

For other souls, then, silent, sailed 


To that far shore where, lost in shade, 
No eye may see what glory waits, 
Or know, when passed within its gates, 
What honors to the weak are paid. 


Men say, “They failed.” Their lives lacked grasp, 
They knew not how to snatch success, 
Their way was barred; they could not guess 
What waited bolder eye and clasp. 


God knows. The strife to them was long; 
They bore a burden none might see; 
Death’s touch alone could make them free, 

And give the key-note to their song, 


Unsung through every voiceless year, 
The silence piercing soul and brain, 
Till, waking, cured of life’s long pain, 

God hears it rising full and clear. 


0, unknown heroes, sad of heart, 
Whose weary days seem only loss! 
The crescent shines above the cross; 

Who knows what victory is your part? 

_——+ oo 

BITS OF COMFORT. 











The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a epray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dripping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall :— , 

Too subtle are those harmonies 
For pen and rule, 

Such music is not understood 
By any school; 

And when the brain is overwrought, 
It hath a spell, 

Beyond all human skill and power, 
To make it well. 


The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a faded flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gieaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The bush that means “I cannot speak, 
But I have heard!’’ 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own word,— 

8uch tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy. 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 

The magic power of tiny things 


To make it well! 
— Vanity Fair. 
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MY FIRST WIFE. 


FENN. 





BY G. MANVILLE 


**Ah, my darling little sis, how are you? 
‘Lesbia hath a beaming eye.’ ” 

‘*My dear Frank! I am glad to see you.” 

There was an embrace, and the lady 
burst into tears. 

‘“‘Lesbia has not a beaming eye!” cried 
Frank Reston, barrister, who had just 
leaped down from the dog-cart after a cold 
drive from the station at Ramford, to his 
brother-in-law’s handsome place, the Cop- 
pices, where that new relative had settled 
after his return from Australia, He had 
been sent there—the younger son of a good 
old county family—to see what he could 
do as what is euphoniously termed a squat- 
ter. He had squatted to some advantage, 
the Fates having been kind; and, after 
making a moderate fortune, he had sudden- 
ly doubled it by marrying the widow of a 
colonial magnate. 

At the lady’s desire, they were on their 
way to England, when one night they were 
awakened by a crash, and, rushing on deck, 
they found allin confusion. Some vessel 
had run into them during a fog, cut the 
great Austral liner down below the water’s 
edge, and during the next half hour there 
was a fight for life. 

John Audas behaved admirably. When 
the rush was made for the boats, he 
knocked down half-a-dozen cowards one 
after the other, and by sheer strength 
helped the captain to send off the first boat 
properly manned, with half the women 
passengers, merely stipulating that his 
shrieking wife should be one. Then he 
helped with the next, and got that off safe- 
ly, before being overpowered; for a mad 
rush ensued, the other boats were filled 





anyhow, and at last the captain, second 
mate, half-adozen men, and the brave 
young passenger were left alone upon the 
deck of the sinking ship, with just time 
enough to lash a few spars together, throw 
them overboard, and trust themselves to 
this frail support before the vessel went 
down. 

From this raft they were picked up half 
dead, by a passing ship, having seen no 
more of the boats, all of which were lost, 
presumably, in the gale which came on be- 
fore many hours had passed; and thus it 
was that John Audas found himself a wid- 
ower at thirty-five, and far from inconso- 
lable, for report said his existence with the 
relict of the colonial magnate had been of 
the kind to which some people give a very 
unpleasant term. 

So little indeed was the handsome young 
colonist affected by his loss that, after set- 
tling down at the Coppices, where he rev- 
elled in the life of a country gentleman, a 
year had hardly passed before he was a 
suitor for the hand of Lesbia Reston, the 
daughter of the old vicar of Calkston, and 
the belle of the county ball. 

Matters followed one another in the most 
prosaic way. John Audas was beyond re- 
proach for a son-in-law; his wooing was 
downright and honest; and the lady found 
the bluff, sun-browned, well-informed fel- 
low—albeit he was far from clever—quite 
a contrast and relief after the insipid *‘lo- 
cals” of the neighborhood. The result was 
that, after rather a short intimacy, John Au- 
das proposed, was accepted, Frank Reston 
came from the Temple to be present at his 
sister’s wedding, and now that, six months 
later, he had run down to spend a few days 
at the Coppices, to have a little shooting, 
he found her thin, pale, careworn, and 
ready at a word to burst into tears. 

“Why, little Lesby,” he cried with all 
his old petting ways, ‘‘what is it? Surely 
Jack is not behaving badly to you?” 

“No. Oh, no! It is nothing, Frank; I 
am a little hysterical.” 

“But it is something!’ he exclaimed. 
“T'll have it out with John.” 

‘““My dear Frauk, you'll 
wretched if you say a word.” 

**Oh, well, if you take that tone, of 
course [ will not,” said her brother ; **but 
I came down here for a rest and to have a 
bit of enjoyment, and find you in tears.” 

**'Yes, yes, and it’s all my nonsense, 
Frank, dear. There, it’s all gone now. It’s 
the weather, I think.” 

‘*Where’s John?” . 

‘*Either in the stables, or down in the gar- 
den, dear. I'll send for him.” 

“Oh, Pll go and look him up. 
pose he'll be glad to see me?” 

“Why, vf course, dear. He has been 
talking about nothing else since he heard 
you were coming, and making no end of 
plans.” 

“Ah, that’s right,” said Frank Reston 
smiling. 

‘And I’m so glad you’ve come, Frank, 
dear. You see, I’m afraid I’m not much 
company for dear John—not such good 
company as—as I think his first wife was.” 

‘Well, you're a deal better company 
than she is now.” 

‘*I try very hard to take an interest in 
his pursuits; but I'm so stupid, Frank, that 
I’m afraid he gets out of patience.” 

“Pll tell you what it is, Lesby,” said 
Frank Reston bluntly ; ‘‘if you two people 
can’t be happy in this glorious place, with 
every luxury about you, and only to speak 
to have whatever you please, you deserve 
—you deserve—there, I don’t know what 
you don’t deserve!” 

“Yes, dear, we do,” said the lady meek- 
ly. ‘Ah, here comes dear John. I'll run 
away ; don’t tell him I’ve been erying.” 

“Stuff! Is it likely?’ 

‘‘And pray, pray, Frank, don’t let him 
think that I have been murmuring. It 
would make him so unhappy.” : 

As she spoke she ran off, and Frank Res- 
ton crossed the hall to meet his stalwart 
brother-in-law, who looked the beau ideal 
of acountry gentleman, and a striking con- 
trast to the pale, careworn student, fresh 
from his gloomy chambers in town. 

“Ah, Frank, my dear boy, I am glad to 
see you. Why, you pale, bleached book- 
worm—here, come out in the open air, and 
let’s get some color in your cheeks! Come 
and have a look at the dogs.” 

They went and had a look at the splen- 
did setters and retrievers in their kennels, 
and as Reston admired them,— 

“Ah,” said Audas, ‘‘if my first wife had 
been alive, how she would have idolized 
those dogs!” 

“Better have idolized you,” said Reston 
bluntly. 

“Yes, of course,” said Audas, in nowise 
appeased. 

‘“*We’ll have a grand ride or two while 
you are here. Come over to the stables. 
I’ve got a mare that will suit you toa 'T. 
There,” he said, as he patted first one and 
than another catin-skinned beauty, as it 
turned its head round with a rattle of the 
head-stall for the expected bit of sweet car- 
rot or cake, ‘“‘they’re right, aren’t they? 
Ah, if my first wife had been alive, she 


make me 


I sup- 





would have loved a few gallops over some 
of the wolds.”’ 

**Humph! would she?” said Reston. 

“Yes; she was a splendid woman on 
horseback. Well, come in now and dress, 
and let’s get to dinner.” 

‘Well, I shan’t be sorry to have it,” said 
the London guest ; and with his brother-in- 
law’s hand affectionately resting upon his 
shoulder, they went in, and in due time 
dined. 

But somehow that was not so pleasant a 
meal as it might have been, and the acute 
barrister was not long in finding that the 
grit that showed itself in the cooking, and 
the jar in the conversation, was all due to 
one thing, which found voice in the words, 
“Ah, if my first wife,” etc. 

‘Jack loves her,” said Frank Reston to 
himself, as he lay in bed that night, ‘‘she 
worships him, and they are not happy. 
Jack Audas is a good fellow, but not over- 
wise. Lesby is the most amiable little 
darling that ever breathed, and yet they 
don’t seem as they should be. Hang his first 
wife! Humph! well, no; she’s deceased. 
What a fool the man is to poison his cup 
of happiness like this! Whata good thing 
it would be if Lesby had a dangerous fit 
of sickness; it would bring Jack to his 
senses, and—heigh, ha, ha, hum, how 
sleepy I am—and”—— 

That was all, for he dropped off to sleep 
at once. But he had similar thoughts to 
these every night during his stay, and 
again on his way back to London. 

“If my first wife had been alive! If my 
first wife had been alive!” the very beat of 
the train seemed to pour those words in 
Frank Reston’s ears as he sped south, and 
thought over the matrimonial situation at 
the Coppices. 

“Poor little Lesby! He'll break her 
heart,” he said to himself. “I do not won- 
der at it. She feels jealously miserable 
about that first wife. I wish now I had 
spoken to Jack. 

‘No, I don't,’’ he said after a little more 
thinking, ‘it would not have been wise. 

‘*Perhaps something may happen to bring 
him to his senses,” he said, after another 
pause; *tsomething always does happen.” 

And then he read The Times till he reach- 
ed town. 


Frank Reston sat in his dingy room, 
hard at work over a brief—not his first; 
but these documents were sufficiently rare 
visitants to make him study those which 
came with the most intense application. 

“Gentleman to see you, sir,” said his 
clerk, entering the room. 

‘‘Name?” said Frank, laconically. 

**Wouldn’t give no name, sir. Must see 
you directly, sir.” 

‘“*Hullo!” exclaimed the barrister, as a 
well-muffled-up traveller forced his way 
in, bag and rug in hand. 

“Hush! only me; send away your 
clerk.” 

Frank Reston nodded at his wondering 
aid, who left the room. 

“Why, my dear John, what is the mat- 
ter? Lesby?” 

“Oh, she’s all right, God bless her!” 
cried Audas, throwing himself into a chair, 
and gazing wildly, with blank, cadaverous 
face, at his brother-in-law. 

‘“*Why, John, old fellow,” said Reston, 
‘*what is it?” 

“Tll—Ill tell you directly. I hardly 
dare; but, oh, Frank, I swear to you I did 
it in allinnoceney. Oh, my poor darling! 
my poor darling! don’t blame me, Frank. 
I swear to you I believed it all.” 

‘*Here, here! come, come, old fellow! 
Don’t give way like this. Why, hang it, 
man, what is it? You look as if you had 
committed a crime.” 

‘**T have, Frank, I have; and against the 
dearest, the sweetest girl that ever blessed 
a man with her tender love.” 

‘*Why, John Audas,” said Reston fierce- 
ly, “if you have dared to raise your hand 
against my sister’—— 

*“*Raised my hand against her!” cried 
Audas in. tones of withering contempt. 
**Why, I would sooner hew it off.” 

‘Then what is the meaning of all this? 
You haven’t been such a fool as to take 
shares in a gold mine?” 

. “Bah! Don’t be absurd.” 

“What isit, then? Crime? What do you 
mean?” 

**Read that,” cried Audas, tearing his 
pocket-book from his breast with trein- 
bling hands, opening it and producing one 
of those dirty, discolored pieces of paper 
which a paternal government considers 
good enough for the transcription of a tel- 
egram. 

“Eh? Why, what’s this?” said Reston, 
reading. ‘From Grace Audas, Ultrama- 
rine Hotel, Folkestone, to John Audas, 
The Coppices, Calkston, Calkshire. Come 
to me at once. Our boat drifted to an 
island. Very ill.’” 

John Audas ‘wiped the great drops of 
perspiration from his forehead. 

**Well, but”——began Reston, in puzzled 
tones. 

“T believed she was dead, Frank. On 
my soul I believed she was.” 

*“*And on the strength of that, sir, you 





have won a sweet young girl’s affection, 
and committed bigamy !” 

“Yes, yes.” groaned Audas. 
was so happy.” 

**You scoundrel!” cried Reston fiercely. 

“Don’t for God’s sake, don’t turn upon 
me like that, Frank.” 

“There is one comfort,” continued the 
young barrister, ‘“‘the law can be pretty 
hard upon a villain who blights a young 
girl’s life in such a way as this; and the 
punishment”—— 

‘Curse the punishment!” roared Audas. 
**What care I for the punishment? I'd go 
through fourteen years’ penal servitude 
with pleasure if it would spare my poor 
darling pain.” 

“Then she doesn’t know it yet?” 

“Know it? Ofcourse not. I could not 
tell her,” groaned Audas. 

**And pray what do you intend to do? 
Perhaps you have some plans.” 

“Plans? Yes,” cried the other excited- 
ly. “I brought her up with me. She's 
at the Grand.” 

**What, here in London?” 

“Of course. I am going to take her to 
Paris.” 

‘* Via Folkestone?” 

“Curse it, no! via Dover. I shall take 
an assumed name. We'll travel for a few 
years, till that fiend of a woman really 
dies. Frank, she was a perfect curse to me. 
My life was one long torment, and here, 
now that my life has been one long bliss, 
like a spoiled fool, I have been hipped and 
gloomy; and, Frank—would you believe 
it?—I was such a brute, such a scoundrel 
to poor Lesby, that I found fault with the 
dinner, and I said—I wish my tongue had 
been cut out.” 

“What did you say that for?” 

“No, no, I did not say that. I said if 
my first wife had been alive, we should 
have a better dinner.” 

**f should hardly have believed it of you, 
John Audas.” 

**No, you would not, Frank ; but I’m such 
a fool at times. Frank, that woman was 
nearly fifty when I married her, and she 
only had me out of spite, I believe, soas to 
annoy some one else. I never had a mo- 
ment’s peace with her. [ was a bigger fool 
when I married her than I am now. I say, 
you won't think of my being separated 
from Lesby ?” 

‘*But she is not your wife, sir,” cried 
Reston, sternly. 

‘*And I say she is,” cried Audas, rising 
with his fists clenched. ‘I say she is my 
dear wife. Oh, Frank, I do love her dear- 
ly; I never knew how much till I received 
this awful news.” 

‘‘Humph!” said Reston drily; ‘some 
men don’t find it out till their wives are 
dead. Here, let’s see that message again. 
We must look at this matter in a cool, busi- 
ness-like way.” 

“Of course. You can. 
nearly drove me mad.” 

‘“Um—um—um.” buzzed the young bar- 
rister, reading the telegram. ‘“Bigamy is 
an awkward offence against the law. Um 
—um—um. Let’s see, you received this 
telegram this morning?” 

“Yes, and packed up and came off at 
once. Lesby thinks it’s important business 
regarding money affairs.” 

‘“*Humph !”’ said Reston, holding the tele- 
gram first on one side, then on the other, 
and then between himself and the light, as 
if expecting to obtain brain illumination 
that way, while John Audas watched his 
movements with speechless anxiety. 

**Look here, Jack,”’ Reston said at last, 
‘it’s one of the principles in law to believe 
nothing until it can be proved.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Audas. 

“Well, then, old fellow, how do we know 
that this telegram is true?” 

“Oh, it’s genuine enough.” 

‘How do you know.” 


“And I 


I couldn't; it 


“How do I—eh? What! how do I know?” | 


‘Yes, I will repeat my question a dozen 
times if you like, my good sir,” said Res- 
ton, involuntarily dropping into the cross- 
examination style; ‘Show do you know that 
this telegram is true? It may be a hoax.” 

“What!” roared Audas. 

“IT say it may be a hoax.” 

John Audas got up, drew a long breath, 
clenched his fist, and began walking up and 
down the room. 

“T say it may be a trick,” said Reston 
again. 

“If it is, and [ get hold of him who did 
it, Pl treat him as I would a nut,” growl- 
ed the great fellow. 

‘““Humph! I wouldn’t do that,” said Res- 
ton, quietly watching him. ‘*Manslaughter 
is worse than bigamy.” 

**Here, I say,” panted Audas, imploring- 
ly, ‘‘don’t say that last word again; I can’t 
bear it.” 

‘Besides, it might have been done by a 
jealous woman. It’s rather a feminine- 
looking trick.” 

*“Couldn’t be, Frank, old fellow, for I 
never take notice of women. I’m all for 
horses and dogs. I’ve neglected poor Lesby 
for them.” 


“Hah!” said Reston. ‘Well, you want 





my advice?” 


“Yes, old fellow, if you will help me, 
Look here; go down to Folkestone and see 
what you can do with her. Promise any- 
thing, only tell her she can’t have me again. 
I'll blow out my brains first.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jack. You'd like me 
to see her, then?” 

“Yes, yes, do, Frank, for Lesby’s sake — 
as well as mine.” 

Frank Reston rose and touched the bell. 
‘Here, go and get a six-penny Bradshaw,” 
he said to the man who appeared. 

“I know what time the trains are,” said 
John Audas, excitedly. 

“You leave matters to me,” said the 
brother-in-law abruptly; and the country 
squire sank back in his chair. 

‘Thanks, that will do,” said Reston, 
taking the little fat square book from the 
the clerk and turning over the pages. ‘“*Ah, 
here it is—Ultramarine Hotel, Folkestone, 
James Thompson. Now we'll see.” 

He took a telegraph form and wrote a 
message: “From F. Reston, Emperor's 
Chambers, Temple, London, to J. Thomp- 
son, Ultramarine Hotel, Folkestone. Is 
Mrs. Grace Audas staying at your hotel? 
Answer paid. Wire.” 

‘*Now we shall have taken our first step,” 
said Reston, ringing. **Send that telegram 
directly.” 

‘*How long shall we be getting an an- 
swer?” said Audas gloomily. 

“Depends on the amount of business. 
Perhaps in an hour, perhaps in three. 
There, take the paper. I must go on with 
my brief.” 

“That you shan’t,” cried his brother-in- 
law, snatching away the papers. “You 
must talk to me. This is a consultation. 
I'll pay.” 

Reston saw that it was of no use to com- 
bat his brother-in-law, so he sat and listen- 
ed to the great earnest fellow’s long-wind- 
ed details of how badly he had behaved to 
his ‘‘little darling,” as he called her. ‘But 
she must never know of this, Frank;"’ he 
kept saying. 

“Not if we can keep it from her,” said 
the barrister quietly; and he sat back in 
his easy-chair, looking grimly amused, and 
thinking that, after all, his sister might 
have done worse than marry the big hon- 
est Englishman, whose good looks and , 
manly ways had won her heart. 

But it was a tedious time. and it took all 
the young barrister’s skill in tempting his 
brother-in-law into fresh narratives, to 
keep him from rushing back to his hotel, 
and taking flight to avoid the police who 
would soon be on his track. 

At last, though, the telegram arrived, 
and there was a curiously puckered ap- 
pearance about Frank Reston’s eyes as he 
opened it and held it, gazing at it for a few 
moments without speaking. 

‘“*‘Why don’t you put me out of my mis- 
ery?” cried Audas at last, and snatching 
the telegram, he read the one word **No.” 

‘“*What! Why, what does this mean?” 

**T asked if Mrs. Audas was at the Ultra- 
marine Hotel,’ said Reston, slowly, ‘tand 
the answer comes back, ‘No.’ My dear 
boy, it’s a hoax.” 

“Hah!” ejaculated John Audas, drawing 
in and expressing a long breath, and then 
striding toward the door. 

**What are you going to do?” 

“First find out who did that.” 

‘*Nonsense! Some fool who thought you 
were not happy with your wife, to try 
you.” 

“Tt was that Miss”—— 

**Never mind who it was, man. Go back 
to Lesby, and take her for a run on the 
Continent. It will do you both good.” 

“By Jove, I will!” cried Audas. ‘I say, 
come and dine with us, and see us off af- 
terward.” 

‘Oh, be sure I will,” said Frank Reston ; 
and he did, spending a pleasant evening 
with his brother-in-law and sister, whose 
pallor seemed to wear offas she saw her 
husband’s high spirits and heard his plans. 


“Not a bad bit of work,” said Frank Res- 
ton, as he watched the train steam out of 
the Viaduet Station, for John Audas would 
not go by Folkestone. ‘*Do him good. 
Bring him to his senses. Deuced unpro- 
fessional trick, though. Ha-ha-ha!’”’ he 
laughed. ‘“*‘If my first wife had been 
alive!’ T wonder what Jack would say if 
he knew who sent him that telegram!” 
— Whitehall Review. 
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NOT COMFORTABLE, 
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Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Having read and re-read Mr. Savage’s 
sermon myself, and also to a company of 
about a dozen ladies, with great satisfac- 
tion, particularly the part referring to 
woman’s dress, I was amazed to see in the 
last WOMAN'S JOURNAL exceptions taken 
to that portion of it, by a woman calling 
herself ‘*A Worker.” I felt that I must rise 
to explain. I think she does not, know 
comfort as a man does. No doubt, the 
Chinese women declare their cramped feet 
comfortable,only because they have known 
nothing better. Any girl. who has dressed 
in the Bloomer costume, like that worn by 
Dio Lewis’ pupils in his school, and has re- 
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turned to long, heavy skirts, would quick- 
ly testify to the uncomfortableness of the 
latter. It would be hard to calculate the 
strength required to carry the weight 
women are accustomed to carry, and the 
force expended in moving forward the 
mass of skirts, stiffenings, plaitings and 
flounces which impedes a woman at every 
step. It is none the less an impediment, 
that she has come to it so gradually that 
she is entirely unconscious of it. Even 
bicyelers are so pleased with the ease and 
freedom of their short suits, that it is with 
reluctance they return to their ordinary 
clothes. It is true, as Mr. Savage says, 
that every part of a woman’s clothing op- 
presses, from the head to the feet. What 
man could or would go through one day’s 
work with a coil of hair on the back of 
his head, filled with hair-pins? I think he 
would not consider himself able to work 
one day, either brain or body. As to the 
feet, the shape of the majority testify to 
the manner of boots worn. Let the plaster 
casts of feet be examined, and they will 
tell a tale as to the treatment of the feet. 
And although there has been much im- 
provement in boots, it is impossible, as I 
know from sad experience, to procure a 
well-shaped boot in a country town. I 
deny that *‘tight-lacing” is a thing of the 
past. I affirm, on the contrary, that there 
is a general fashionable type, to which we 
must more or less approximate. If we are 
unfortunately too stout, we must be made 
smaller; if too attenuated, we must be 
“padded.” 

The complexity and elaborateness of a 
girl’s wardrobe affords a never-ending 
theme for conversation,—the style, the 
color, the work, the fit, tending to keep her 
mind from other and higher subjects. It 
developes *tvanity, rivalry and frivolity” 
in every direction. I agree with ‘‘Worker”’ 
that there have been some excellent re- 
forms, but there will have to be many 
more before the words comfort and free- 
dom can be used in connection with wom- 
an’s dress. Worth, I believe, invented a 
costume after the Turkish style, and de- 
clared it the only proper and suitable dress 
for women. But he could get no woman 
to look at it for a moment. I hope and be- 
lieve the time will come when some sensi- 
ble women will dare to follow the leader 
who gives them a plain, simple costume, 
which will cramp and oppress the body as 
little as man’s. Then, and not till then, 
will women be free to develop all their 
faculties and make the most of themselves. 

Boston, Mass. A WoMAN. 
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. IGNORANT VOTING. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It seems strange that so much is said 
about the ignorant voting that will be done 
if women are allowed the ballot, and so 
little about the ignorant voting now done 
by men. I admit that ignorance is a fear- 
ful thing, but is the ignorance of a woman 
any worse than that ofaman? , 

For more than « hundred years men have 
been voting, but since woman suffrage 
came to be asked for, we have heard more 
talk about ignorance—nearly always fe- 
male ignorance, however—than we should 
have heard, according to all we can learn, 
in seventy years before, had we lived in 
those years. If the Legislature should make 
a law that all persons, irrespective of sex, 
who had reached the age of twenty-one 
years, who could read understandingly and 
write legibly, and who were informed as 
to the affairs of State and Nation so that 
they could vote intelligently, should have 
the franchise, and that it should be denied 
to all others, then every woman suffragist 
would be satisfied. 

Those who claim that woman suffrage is 
only right and just, instead of a favor to 
be granted or withheld by men, are not 
clamoring for the right of ignorant women 
to vote. If it was made impossible for ig- 
norant men to vote, they would be quite 
willing that it should also be made impos- 
sible for ignorant women to become pos- 
sessed of the franchise. But why should 
not ignorant women help make the laws 
that govern them, and which they must be 
punished for breaking, as well as ignorant 
men? How is it that so little is said, or— 
apparently—thought about the ignorance 
of men voters? I have in mind several 
men who sit for hours every winter day 
over the stove, chewing, smoking, swear- 
ing, and talking over every little petty af- 
fair of their own or adjoining neighbor- 
hoods. One of these men was unable to 
write his name until about two years ago. 
He had for about fifteen years voted with- 
out being able to furnish his autograph, 
but at last some one he was about to vote 
against challenged his vote. Since then 
Some person of the party to which he be- 
longs has taught him to write his name by 
rote, so he is again entitled to go to the bal- 
lot as an enfranchised member of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The other 
men mentioned are nearly or quite as ignor- 
antas he. It is extremely doubtful if any 
of this party could read an article so that 
orany other person could understand 


it. And yet they help elect men to make 


laws that not only women who know no 
more than they do must abide by, or suffer 
for breaking, but that govern such wonien 
as Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Lucy Stone, Miss Phelps, Miss Alcott, ete. 
What would the voters of the country an- 
swer if we should say: 

“If the wise and good men vote, the ig- 
norant and vicious will also vote, and for 
this reason we think it best that the fran- 
chise be taken away from you all.” 

The whole matter should be narrowed 
down to this point. As long as wise and 
good men are allowed the franchise, wise 
and good women should have it. 1f ignor- 
ant and vicious men vote, then ignorant and 
vicious women should have the privilege 
of doing so. And if either sex is to be de- 
nied the privilege of voting for any given 
reason, for the same reason the other sex 
should also be denied the franchise, since 
it makes the same difference to each what 
parties are elected to public office. 

It may be asked, Why add ignorance to 
ignorance? I answer with another ques- 
tion, Why not cut ignorance off altogether 
and have fair play? Another question is, 
What class of women will be most likely 
to vote? Will it be the very poor or the 
very rich? I think neither. The very poor 
woman who stands at the washtub or iron- 
ing-table all day, with the exception of 
those hours spent in preparing poor meals 
and keeping the house decent,—who hears 
and talks of but little save the price of 
washing and provisions, and *who proba- 
bly does not read an article in a newspa- 
per once in six months, if indeed she can 
read at all,—is not, in my opinion, going to 
blossom suddenly into a politician or re- 
former. She will tell you, when you ask if 
she is going to vote, that she knows noth- 
ing of such things, and hasn‘t any time to 
learn; that it takes all her time to get 
bread for herself and her family; and she 
cannot be bothered with politics. 

The very rich will tell you, when asked 
if they are going to the polls, that they 
are satisfied with things as they are. Life 
is pleasant enoughto them. And thenthe 
polls are not an agreeable place to go to. 
No! they will stay at home, or go to some 
more desirable place. ‘The habits of years 
are not easily broken, and these two class- 
es, seeing no good reason (one being very 
ignorant, the other satisfied with things as 
they are) why they should get out of the 
ruts they have moved in so long, will 
probably be years in learning that voting 
is a privilege of which it is their duty to 
avail themselves. 

But the middle class of women will vote, 
I think, from the first year the right to do 
so is given them to the end of their lives. 
By the middle classes I do not refer to 
those who are middling in intellect, but 
who are neither extremely poor nor very 
rich. 1 mean those who toil with brains 
and pen; who teach school and music; 
who sit at the book-keeper’s desk, or by 
the telegrapher’s table; who stand behind 
counters, or keep house; the great army 
that read and understand the newspapers ; 
who realize that women should have the 
ballot because politics needs a new and 
better element; who realize that laws are 
constantly being made and executed which 
are not just to women. It is the women 
who read and think that will vote, because 
it is this class of women that realize their 
condition and know what alone will change 
it. 

That it will not be pleasant for women 
to go tothe polls seems the most unworthy 
of all arguments tome. When the Presi- 
dent, in 1861, called for thousands of men, 
did the men stand still and say they could 
not go? It might be of benefit to the coun- 
try and all that, but it would be so un- 
pleasant to leave homes and families and 
go South to be poorly fed and lodged, and 
shot at. Ah, no! They knew it was an 
unpleasant thing to go where danger await- 
ed thei, and with certain knowledge that 
some must go who would not return. But 
it was a question of duty, of good to the 
many, and the thousands called for were 
forthcoming. It is no time to talk of the 
pleasantness or unpleasantness of women’s 
voting. The questions to be asked are: 1, 
Is it just that women should vote? 2, Is it 
wise? 3, Is it needful? And to these 
questions no person who has given the 
subject careful thought can answer in the 
negative. Lipa A. CHURCHILL. 

, —_—_—__-__+oo-—__—____ 
THOSE CHICKEN-HATOHERS. 

May 19, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The article in THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
May 17, entitled ‘‘A New Business For 
Women,” is, I believe, a fraud. The same 
article, with a few verbal changes, was 
published a few months ago, in the Evans- 
ville Journal, purporting to be written by 
a local contributor. 
I wrote to Mr. J. M. Bain, and received 
his so-called information, which promised 
to be valuable, when I should send him 
$2 more. Afterwards, I happened to see- 
a notice of him in the Ohio Farmer, which 
I enclose to you. 





My interest in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 


and the cause it advocates, is such that I 
am unwilling to see it used as a means of 
misleading any one. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN SOUTHWESTERN MIS- 
SOURI. 








Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Coming out of Iowa, I had some forebod- 
ings whether it was prudent to go intoa 
land of which I had heard hard things. An 
acquaintance warned me that I should not 
find intelligence in Missouri as we knew it 
in Iowa. ‘Good-by, and good luck among 
the bug-eaters,” was a parting salutation 
just before I crossed the line. I consoled 
myself that I was under no contract to 
stay, if Missouri was unendurable. But 
after some weeks of travel and lecturing 
in this State with an unsavory reputation, 
[like Missouri.” ‘The State has some pe- 
culiarities, such, for instance, as allowing 
hogs to run at large in the streets of vil- 
lages. But probably this makes better 
pork, and those who eat it may find Mis- 
souri hams more healthy than those of 
States where swine are guarded with barb- 
wire fences. 

I have seen better school buildings than 
in Iowa towns of the same size. I have 
met the people in lecture-rooms. public 
places, and to some extent, in their own 
homes, and have found them intelligent. 
Men’s‘lodges appear to be in a flourishing 
condition, but organizations which take in 
both men and women are scarce. Churches 
are plenty and well attended. Colleges 
are springing up which teach the girls as 
well as boys, and newspapers abound. 
The most ignorant woman with whoin I 
have conversed has only been in the State 
three weeks. Like ignorant women every- 
where, she said contemptuous things about 
women voting. Such women despise wom- 
anhood, and wish they were men. 

Men often say frankly, ‘tI don’t believe 
in women voting, but I am willing to have 
it discussed, and should like to hear a lect- 
ure.” Both men and women come to hear. 
Even a short notice will bring out a house 
full of substantial people. After the meet- 
ing adjourns there is cordial hand-shaking, 
and I receive encouraging words of ap- 
proval. 

I am told we are in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, but where the mountains are, we 
cannot tell. The landscape view appears 
to be one expanse of rolling green fields, 
with strips of woodland and running wa- 
ters. A closer view shows stones in the 
fields, and stone fences. The spring is 
very backward, and corn-planting lags be- 
hind. But there is a wholesome look to 
the beautiful green of wheat and oats. 
Nature’s coloring —iron with pieces of 
white flint—makes the piles of earth be- 
side the track actually pretty. ‘This is his- 
toric ground. The battle of Wilson’s Creek 
was fought here, and all through the war 
it was occupied by armies. People here 
never want to see any more war. 

MARIANA 'T’. FOLSOM. 

Springfield, Mo., May 18, 1884. 
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FLOGGING NEGROES IN CUBA. 


MADRID, MAy 25, 1884. The Slavery 
Abolition Society has petitioned the minis- 
ter of the colonies to stop the flogging of 
negroes in Cuba. The minister has prom- 
ised a strict execution of the law. 


siilaliaicticas 
ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 
We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 
Freedom for Women. 





By Wendell 


Phillips, P . . ° . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednab D. Cheney, ° e - ldc. per hun. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm.I. Bowditch,  . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75c. per hun. 
LATEST LEAFLETS. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . ° ° , ° - 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 

George William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), - 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10c. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 





— oe 

OrricEHOoLpERS.—The office held by the Kid- 
neys is one of importance. They act as nature's 
sluice-way to carry off the extra liquids from the 
system and with them the impurities, both those 
that are taken into the stomach and those that 
are formed in the blood. Any clogging or inac- 
tion of these organs is therefore important. Kid- 
ney-Wort is Nature’s efficient assistant in keep- 
ing the kidneys in good working order, strength- 
— them and inducing x 4 action. If you 
would get well and keep well, take Kidney- Wort. 


++ 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla is an extract of the bes 
remedies of the vegetable kingdom known as 
Alteratives and Blood Purifiers. 








SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Securt 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 





Trust Co. ; Josiah; Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 





AMES PYLE'S 





PEARLINE 


tt BEST THING KNOWN Fe 
WASHING"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YO 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMING. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 
JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. ‘The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.”’ 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in cna and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and Jiquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, bas been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. . 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
— great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mre. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss T. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and afier that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She euffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained cight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


SONG WORSHIP! 


THE NEW 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


—BY— 
L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price 35 cts.; $30 per hundred. 


The advent of a new Sunday school Song Book by 
two such men as are the gentlemen above named, is a 
notable event. 

Mr. Emerson stands confessedly in the very front 
rank of church-music composers, and Mr. SHERWIN, 
also eminent as a composer, has had great success in 
the compiling of the best-known Sunday School 
music books, and has for years had charge of the 
musical department at 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


and other famous assemblies of Sunday School work- 
ers. The music and words of SONG WORSHIP 
mark a step in advance, being far above the ordinary 
Sunday School ‘‘jiugles,’’ and are dignified without 
being dull. 

The Hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of 
the best religious truth. 

The Music is of a high order. Superintendents will 
be pleased with the InpEx or SuBsecTs, of which 
there is a great variety. 

Ministers cannot fail to like the hymns. 

One = copy mailed post free for twenty-five 
cents. Specimen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





























MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residencé, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es. 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalides wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forte with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal wep rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, nals, Syringes, &c., can 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more eee results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the uate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medica! education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medieine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


|. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October Il, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ia 
regular in &ll respects, ed, rm | open to men and 
— alike. nto to of - 

‘erms : » payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition Seuk entire three years, including radu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an. 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Saas for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Seeretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Deay. 


Winter weap nee pa Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (11.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuni: 

aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
= graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
ILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under caré of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station 
Philadelphia. ull College Cou jassieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 

cademic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Apply early to ensure —_ For cata- 




















logue and culars, address WARD H. 
“eae +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
ey 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
pegneee, = Po cmny , 1883. For circulars and 

particulars, ress 
HELEN MA ILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
a @ 





The follo testimony in rd to the virtues of 
ao ohh ae BALM is from a well-known busine s man: 
“Tam 


reonally cognizant of the success of CACTUB 

BA asa HATR ROWER and CURER of SCALP 

and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that ite 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on m 

limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mo 

Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

is for 7 reliable hair dressers, oe 

‘ash- 





&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 
ington Btreet. Si 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


(Continued from Page 177.) 
MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 

This Association has an excellent report 
this year. Beginning in June, Rev. J. W. 
Bashford held five meetings, at Holyoke, 
Wilbraham, Warren. West Brookfield and 
North Brookfield. Later he held meetings 
at Natick and at South Hanson. Mrs. 
Clara Neymann held five meetings, two in 
Fitchburg, one in Lawrence, and three 
among the Germans in this city and in 
Roxbury. Early in September letters were 
addressed to the Democratic and Republi- 
can State Central Committees asking that. 
no one might be made a candidate for gov- 
ernor who was opposed to woman suf- 
frage and hence might veto a suffrage bill. 
Early in October an appeal to voters to 
elect to the Legislature men who would 
vote for municipal suffrage for women was 
widely circulated. Letters were sent to 
editors of every daily and weekly paper in 
the State, asking them if they would sup- 
port municipal suffrage for women. Thirty- 
two editors returned answer that they 
would support the measure. ‘The Repub- 
lican State Committee ignored our letter. 
The chairman, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
told us he ‘‘did not think we should get 
much this year.””. And when the Conven- 
tion nominated a candidate opposed to 
woman suffrage, great surprise was ex- 
pressed that the WomAN’s JOURNAL did 
not devote itself to help elect him. ‘The 
Democrats heeded our letter, put a favor- 
able resolution in their platform, nominat- 
ed a candidate friendly to woman suffrage, 
and then elected men to the Legislature a 
majority of whom voted against municipal 
suflrage for women, as did a majority of 
the Republicans. In November began the 
Suffrage Sociables, which have proved 
useful and pleasant as heretofore. Four 
sociables have been held. At the second 
one, in January, the Concord Dramatic 
Club, under the direction of Mrs. Anna B. 
Pratt, gave an entertainment entitled ‘*The 
Higher Education of Women.” It was 
capitally done, and much enjoyed. The 
third Sociable was held in February. This 
was made the occasion of a Memorial Ser- 
vice to Wendell Phillips, by whose sudden 
death we had lost one of our earliest and 
noblest leaders. At the fourth sociable, 
held in March, the West Newton Club con- 
tributed a delightful entertainment, con- 
sisting of music, recitations, and dramatic 
charade. Early in the year the usual peti- 
tions were put in circulation. ‘Three hun- 
dred and fifteen brave women, some of them 
temperance women, took them, as they had 
done before. Some of them have done so 
each year for thirty years. They sent back 
a list of 21,608 names of petitioners for 
woman suffrage. It was the work of saints 
and martyrs. ‘The annual meeting of the 
Association was held in January. Hon. 
Wm. I. Bowditch presided, opening the 
meeting with a remarkable speech which 
attracted much attention. It was widely 
quoted and afterward published in a tract 
entitled ‘*The Forgotten Woman in Massa- 
chusetts."" There were present as new 
speakers Rev. Clara M. Bisbee, Rey Wm. 
I. Haven, son of Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, and Miss Ida M. 
Buxton, whose fresh voices and young 
strength gave promise of valuable help. 
Mrs. J. A. Simons, of Washington ‘Terri- 
tory, added interest to the meeting by her 
report of woman suffrage in that Territory. 
There was also an excellent address by 
Mrs. ‘Tracy Cutler, of Illinois. Good re- 

orts were read from suffrage clubs in 
Needham, South Boston, East Boston, Bos- 
ton Highlands, Haverhill, Waltham, Mil- 
ford, Cambridge, ete. ‘The work in Lynn 
was reported by Mrs. Proctor. But the 
chief interest of the meeting centred in a 
new plan of work. ‘There was a general 
feeling that the time had come when the 
suffrage sentiment of the State should be 
organized in leagues or clubs. A prelim- 
inary meeting had been held, December 7, 
at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, to 
consider the same subject, and it had also 
been before the Ex. Com. at its regular 
monthly meeting. The plan of work was 
embodied as follows: 

Resolved, That it is desirable to form woman 
suffrage leagues or associations in every city, ward 
and town in Massachusetts, auxiliary to the State 
Association. 


It was then and there resolved ‘‘to pro- 
ceed to raise ten thousand dollars, and 
when $2,500 has been subscribed, to ap- 
point a general agent to carry out this 
jlan of the Association.” Mr. Bowditch 
mmediately pledged one hundred dollars ; 
so did Louisa M. Alcott, John L. Whiting, 
and H. H. Faxon. Since then, the whole 
$2.500 has been subscribed. Five trustees 
have been appointed to have charge of the 
fund, viz.: Wm. I. Bowditch, Ex-Gov. 
Wm. Claflin. Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr. Gov- 
ernor Claflin is president of these trustees ; 
Mr. Bowditch, treasurer; Mr. Garrison, 
secretary. It now remains to carry out 
the plan, and much is to be hoped from it. 
On January 25, the suffrage committee of 
the Legislature gave a “hearing” to the 
petitioners for municipal suffrage for 
women. As usual, the Green Room was 
packed. An excellent presentation was 
made by Wm. I. Bowditch, H. B. Black- 
well, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Jennie F. Bashford, Rev. J. 
W. Bashford, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, Miss Nancy Covell, Lucy 
Stone, and Mary F. Eastman. The hear- 
ing continued from 9, A. M., till 1, P. M., 
On Tuesday, January 28, the remon- 
strants had their hearing, which also began 
at nine o’clock and closed at one. ‘The 
committees having heard both sides, gave 
the petitioners leave to withdraw. But 
ae Hartwell, of Fitchburg, 
and Coffin, of Boston, dissenting, present- 
ed a minority report and bill for municipal 
suffrage for women. ‘This was discussed 





in the House of Representatives during 


two days’ sessions, ably supported by 
friends, and strenuously opposed by ene- 
mies. On the final vote it was lost, 61 
ayes, 155 nays. This annual cary tas the 
question to the Legislature causes discus- 
sion in all the important papers of the 





State, the pros and cons being abundantly 
given, so that much enlightenment results. 
Mrs. Tracy Cutler was engaged for one 
month in the city of Worcester to see what 
could be done to enlist interest in the 
churches, and to hold meetings where 
practicable. She found the field in much 
need of tilling. Her work there was valu- 
able. Miss Cora Scott Pond hgs been en- 
gaged two months in Boston, also to enlist 
friends in the churches. ‘lhe result has 
been satisfactory. She will report her 
own work. Several new leaflets have 
been published. ‘Freedom for Women,” 
by Wendell Phillips; ‘*Municipal Suffrage 
for Women,” by Mrs. Cheney; *“The For- 
gotten Woman in Massachusetts.” by Wm. 
I. Bowditch; ‘*Equal Rights for Women,” 
by George William Curtis; ‘More Facts 
from Wyoming.” ‘Why the Illinois Wom- 
en’s Christian Union Seek the Ballot,” by 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard; and ‘Eminent 
Opinions for Woman Suffrage.” These 
and other leaflets have been sent out by 
hundreds, and thousands, and tens of 
thousands, some for the cost of publica- 
tion, others gratuitously, where it was 
supposed they would do most good. So 
large a demand for leaflets never existed 
before. Petitions for municipal suffrage 
are already put in circulation for the next 
Legislature. The regular monthly meet- 
ings of the executive committee have been 
held, except during the summer vacation. 
The year has been full of activity. An 
anti-woman suffrage society has also been 
formed in this city, which is said to be ac- 
tively at work. Lucy STONE, 
Chairman Ex Com. 


RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 


The Rhode [sland Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has to report a customary amount 
of work done in the usual line, during the 
past year. 

The annual meeting was held in Octo- 
ber. ‘Three sessions were held. The sub- 
ject of women’s political, social and indus- 
trial rights was presented by able speak- 
ers; resolations were adopted and ofticers 
elected,—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, whom 
we feel to be the very heart of our local 
organization, being reélected President. 

‘There have also been held public meet- 
ings on the first Thursday of each month, 
and monthly meetings of the Executive 
Committee. Enrollment papers for the 
names of women who desire to vote have 
been circulated, and early in the session of 
our State Legislature a» memorial from the 
officers of our Association was presented 
to that body asking that a Constitutional 
amendment securing the franchise to wo- 
men be submitted to the voters of the 
State. ‘This memorial was referred to a 
joint Committee on Constitutional changes, 
who after a respectful hearing reported it 
back without recommendation. Judging 
from this, we cannot claim that the move- 
ment has gained in strength. Indeed, it 
is evident that in this State equal rights 
for women will be obtained only by the 
development of a publie sentiment favora- 
ble to principles on which this equality 
rests. In other words, the reform is to be 
accomplished by a process of education. 
The work of our Association assumes of 
necessity that character. 

To repeat our arguments until their 
force is perceived, to contribute instances 
of women’s interest in public affairs, of 
her executive capacity and intellectual 
power, seems to be the line on which the 
woman suffrage movement can work with 
most suecess in this community. Mean- 
time our membership increases slightly 
from year to year. New hands and voices 
come to our help. At our annual meeting 
we were glad to welcome for the first time 
upon our platform the President of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union; 
and at one of our monthly meetings Dr. 
Robinson, President of Brown University, 
gave us his views on woman suffrage, with 
unqualified expression of his belief in the 
justice and expediency of equal rights 
for women. 

Three months since we took possession 
of new and commodious headquarters in 
Blackstone Hall. We have a beautiful 
parlor for our meetings and accommoda- 
tions for our social teas, which are enjoya- 
ble and very well attended. Indeed, al- 
though we hive no actual gains to record, 
there are no symptoms of discow agement, 
but rather a realization that ‘“‘opinion is 
the agency through which character adapts 
external arrangements to itself,’ and the 
firm belief that we are working toward the 
production of public sentiment in sym- 
pathy with our principles. 

FANNY P. PALMER, 
Recording Secretary. 
(Continued next week.| 
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OREGON ITEMS. 





Look Out for Lies! We must repeat the 
warning given last week. As the election 
draws near, all sorts of false reports will 
be started by characterless and unscrupu- 
lous persons. Look out! Keep a watch! 
There are men so lost to truth and honor 
that they will freely circulate lies at so late 
a date that they cannot be disproved.—New 
Northwest. 


Mrs. A. S. Duniway returned home Tues- 
day, May 13, from a successful tour of 
Umatilla, Union and Baker Counties. Next 
day she made a brief trip to Oregon City. 
Friday, May 16, she went to Independence. 


The woman suffragists of Yamhill Coun- 
ty held a large and enthusiastic meeting at 
Lafayette, Monday evening, May 12. Mrs. 
H. A. Loughary and Mrs. 8. R. Keenan 
spoke at Beaverton, May 14. Mrs. Lough- 
ary spoke in Columbia County, at Rainer, 
May 16. 

A mass meeting, gotten up by two young 
ladies, Miss Stannus and Miss Hill, was 
held at Independence, Friday evening, May 
16. Mrs. Duniway and several gentlemen 
spoke, and the programme was varied with 
vocal selections, recitations and instru- 
mental music. 


The New Northwest was sent last week to 
a large number of persons who have not 
ordered it. Any one who received a ‘‘sam- 
ple copy” was requested to give it a care- 





ful reading, and to become a patron if it 
met his approbation. 


Congressman George, Oregon’s repre- 
sentative, has emphatically endorsed wo- 
man suffrage. in a letter from Washing- 
ton, D. C., addressed to Miss Mary E. 
Combs, Secretary of the Oregon Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

U. 8S. Senator Dolph, of Oregon, has 
made a masterly argument in favor of the 
Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment. A measure of right and justice, he 
says, its results will unquestionably be 
good. He claims that his mature views on 
the subject are in keeping with the ideas of 
most profound thinkers. ‘The letter con- 
tains answers to common objections, sup- 
plemented by a patriotic appeal to voters. 
It was forwarded from Washington, D. C., 
May 1. 1884, addressed to Mrs. A. S. Duni- 
way, Vice-President-at-Large of the Ore- 
gon State Woman Suffrage Association. 


The Jacksonville Times has republished 
an article about equal suffrage that has 
been shown to be absolutely false. The 
New Northwest met aud disproved the lie 
three weeks ago. It is the story furnished 
“by a correspondent of a leading paper,” 
about the way a mother with a little babe 
was mistreated by a “sheriff in Washing- 
ton Territory.” Of course, it mentions 
neither the court nor town, and gives no 
names of woman, judge or sheriff. Every- 
ze knows that if it had the shadow of 
truth, it would be paraded under a flaring 
heading, with names, place and date. The 
article is a gross slander from beginning to 
end, and has no foundation outside of the 
imagination of the ex-journalist of Salem 
who put it in circulation. It is an attempt 
to injure a just cause by picturing men as 
brutes. 
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GRANGERS FOR SUFFRAGE. 





The Huron Co. (O.) Pomona Grange 
held a meeting at North Fairfield not long 
ago, and passed the following sensible 
resolutions, which are printed in the Amer- 
ican Grange Bulletin: 


Resolved, That self-government is the funda- 
mental principle upon which a Republican Goy- 
ernment is founded, and by which it exists; that 
under such a government the right to participate 
in elections and to have a veice in making laws, 
belonys alike to all citizens of suitable age and 
dis:retion, who assist in bearing its burdens; 
that whenever such right is abridged or denied 
to any class on account of sex, race, or color, 
the government ceases to be repul-lican. 

Resolved, That the exclusion of women from 
the ballot in the United States is perpetrating 
social and political evils and abuses for whico 
there seems to be no untried remedy except Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Pomona 
Grange of Huron County, woman suffrage will 
hasten the advent of many needed reforms, and 
cénduce to the welfare ot all classes of citizens 
socially, morally and politically. 

Resolved, That our faith in the success of wo- 
man suffrage is strengthened by the practical 
benefits wherever it has been tried, and by the 
favorable consi ‘eration which the question is re- 
ceiving in the United States. 

Resolved, That the joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution contain the 
essence and spirit of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and we pledge ourselves to use all honor- 
able means in our power to secure its adoption 
by the people. 

Sister W. W. Martin, Sister A. D. Stotts. Sis- 
ter E. Hoyt, Bro. W. Robinson, Bro. D. W. C. 
Norton, Com. 
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Miss ALICE SCURFIELD, daughter of 
Colonel Scurfield, President of the South 
Durham Liberal Association, has been ap- 
pointed people’s churchwarden for the par- 
ish of Durworth-on-Tees, near Darlington, 
Eng. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





From Oliver Ditson & Co., we have re- 
ceived as latest music: *“!he Dragon,” 
song by G. Clifton Bingham and J. L. 
Molloy; ‘tLike to Like,” song, by G. J. 
Whyte-Melville and Luigi Denza; ‘‘About 
your Window’s Happy Height,” song by 
Chas. L. Coy. For the piano: ‘*Marche 
Indienne,” by Scotson Clark ; ‘* Polonaise,” 
by Fritz Spindler, op. 294, No. 1, **Cavati- 
na,” by Josef Leon, op. 279, No. 5, and 
“Hunter's Train,” op. 279, No. 6, by same 
composer. 


It will be of special interest to carpet 
buyers, the announcement of the great 
auction sale which Messrs. John H. Pray 
& Co. publish in our columns this week. 
such an occasion to buy fine imported 
rugs at low prices, will not occur again 
very soon. We advise those having cot- 
tages to furnish to take notice. It is 
enough to say that these importations are 
by this eminent carpet dealers, to ensure 
satisfaction in every respect. 





NOTICES. 





SPECIAL 





New England Women’s Club. —Saturday, 
May 31, Wesleyan Hall. Business meeting, for mem- 
bers only, 10 A.M. Public meeting, 11 A. M. Lunch 
as usual at 5 Park Street. 





On Tuesday, June 10, the Moral Education 
Association and friends are invited to a basket picnic 
at the residence of 8.8. Wilson, Esq., Pine Cliff Cot- 
tage, Dedham. Dr. Mary J. Safford will speak on 
“The Influence of Nature upon the Morals of People,” 
at 4 P. M. Single fare, 20 cents. 5-trip ticket, 75 
cents. By the Providence Railroad. 





A Graduate of Smith College desires a position as 
teacher. Is fitted to teach other branches, but is 
specially prepared in Greek and Latin. First-class 
references. Address H. B. C., Brookline, Mass. 





To Let.—Two rooms on second and third floors, 
furnished or not, as required. References exchanged. 
Apply at 103 West Springfield Street. 





SUMMER BOARD, 

At a farm house in Cummington, Mass., where a quiet 
home can be found at a moderate price for five or six 

‘own people. It is near the library, established by 
Willian Cullen Bryant. A pleasant drive takes you 
to the summer home he made so lovely and enjoyed 
so much. There are plenty of large shade trees, an 
old-fashioned barn which is a delightful play-place for 
children, and grassy fields are everywhere. For 
further particulars address, Mrs. H. 8. N., Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 


FINE EAST 


o’clock each day. 


mailed free to any address. 


conditions of sale see Catalogues. 


THE DETAILS OF 


AUCTION SALE 


—or—. 


OUR 


EAN RUGS 


ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


All of the goods will be on exhibition at LEONARD & CO.’S ROOMS, 48 
and 50 Bromfield Street, beginning on Monday, June 2d. 
Sales will take place on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday following, at 3 


Catalogues can be obtained either at our store or of the auctioneers, or will be 


These Rugs will be sold positively without reserve to the highest bidder. For 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston. 





LASELL SEMINARY, 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The practical School for Girls, where Cooking, 
Dress-Cutting and the like, go hand in band with 
thorough literary training, has already registered 
more pupils for next year than at any similar time in 
its history, and last September nearly thirty were 
turned away for want of room. Iutending patrons 
take notice. Catalogues on application. 

Cc. C. HRAGDON, Principal. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


C. H. PEPPER'S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Sum. 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Talla, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, etc. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, andis warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. . 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 
PocKET KNIVES, 


SCISSORS, "su" 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS?’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 
MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 
Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.'s. 

535 Washington Street, Boston. 


Florence Harning Silk 


OFT FINISH. 























PREPARED EXPRESSLY yor 
Repairs on Silk or Woolen Stockings 
and Undergarments. 


Woollen Stockings darned with this Sttk last much 
longer, and are free from the disagreeable bunches 
caused by the use of wool yarns for mending purpo-es, 

In buying NEW Hosiery, of whatever material jadies 
will greatly increase its durability by “rauning” the 
heels and toes with FLORENCE DARNING SILK, 

This process by reason of the seft and — nature 
of the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer. 
SOLD BY ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS 

Our latest Book on Knitting (No, 5), with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. — 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


DRESS |A. T. FOC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


ART SCHOOL. 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, MERCY A. BAILEY. 





Boston, Mass. 





VISITORS: 
J. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY ITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 

Director of Drawin Vice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club. 

SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N. H. Subscription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes, Atten- 
tion given to Landscape, Animal and Figure Drawing 


d nting. Apply to or address as above. 
- ePRANI K M. COWLES, Manager. 





TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will hereafter 
be sent on trial for twenty-five cents a 
month to any subscriber anywhere. How 
many of our readers will send us four 


NEW 8. 8. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $100. 


A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel- 
ebrated composers, 


THE TRIPLE E, 

By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, $150, 

A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of characterfwrought out in the strug - 
xles and self-denials of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 

By Mrs. Susrz A. BisBEE. 12mo, $1 25, 

The scene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 


and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome, 


A HEDGE FENCE, 
By PANSY. 16mo, 60 cents, 


Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. The book will 
benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP. 

By A Boy AND His FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100. 

A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 


benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 
the use of tools. 


STORY OF PUFF, 


By Mrs. C. M. LIVINGSTON. New edition, 16mo, eloth, 
fully illustrated, 60 cents. 

It was truly sa‘d of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found In “Rab and his Friends.” 
It is the autoblograpby of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind wiil read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No, 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols.,16mo, $500, 
Every book in this marvellously cheap Hbrary will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 


in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and its cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books frée. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


uw? shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
1e 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street, 











Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co- 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO- 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET- 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonab 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





——— 











new subscribers for a dollar? Tn B 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD st, 
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